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llio Angerslcin pi«intin^< might cven- 
• ‘Killy have come into public owner- 
*hip through the gcnvmsify of a 
private collector, Sir George Berni- 
ni out told Lord Dover in 182.1 that 
Lord Hertford, a collector seldom 
defeated when he set his mind to 
gaining possession of any work of 
art. was negotiating for them, ft is 
tin entertaining thought that Nns j.Jg 
of the National Gallery catalogue 
might now be adding to the glories 
of Hertford House (by far the most 
generous gift ever made to any 
nation by u private collector) with 
Sebastiano del Plum bo's “ Raising of 
Lazarus " dominating the great gal- 
lery in place of Champaigne's 
" Annunciation ", and with Hogarth's 
“ Marriage ft In Mode " series hang- 
ing among the Watteaus and Lane rets 
to whom the English artist was so 
deeply indebted. 

In December, 182.1, after much 
negotiation, the thirty-eight Anger- > 
stein -paintings were bought by die t 
nation for £57,000, as against the { 
owner’s own valuation of £76,000. f 
and Lawrence's earlier sugges- a 
lion (hat he should ask the 11 
Prince of Orange “ not less P 
than £70,000 " for them. It £l 

was certainly' a bargain price. Earlier T 
on, Beckford had offered £1 6,000 for c 
three of its masterpieces alone : the P 
" Raising of Lazarus the “ Marriage n 
ft la Mode " series, and one of the 
two Annibale Cn race is. Even such ' a 
somewhat grudging generosity on the Jjj 
part of the public Treasury as this 
purchase did not last long however. w 
When Lawrence died six years later, 
requesting in his will that his collec- o1 
tion of old master drawings, certainly 
the finest ever assembled in England gc 
be offered first to George IV and, if fu 
refused, to the nation at the modest vi 
pnea of £20.000 (about half what it Hi 
had cost him In a period of steadily dc 
nsrng prices), no money was forth- ar 
coining and the collection was dis- dc 
persed. This event was recently des- R< 
cnbed by Sir Kai l Parker as *' per- nu 
haps the most deplorable incident in to 
the whole history of ail collecting in col 
Ling land . li was certainly unfnrlun- 
ale, but only one in a Jong catena of vfu. 
SLiGh. misfortunes. .... is a 


Private generosity and 
government parsimony 

The parsimonious altitude of the 
Treasury towards the arts and the 
generosity of private collectors comes 

a r nJ n?. vcr a s ain Sl » “ sort of 

leitmotiv In The bullish as Code c- 
iT *£• S!udy lllkes lhc form 

1 f ^ passages f ro ,„ hooks 

S hk b fl b y i - no l T ans al1 ' « f which 
will bo familiar) linked bv Erank 

Herrmann s own comments. In one 
f 'hese he writes: “The whole his- 
milt 0f t afflciaI ? olIcc,in g is an indict- 
Kt te CSS,V , C Sovernmenli since 
« 770 , aml a tribute to the 
generosity of private individuals of 

The Term 
Structure of . 
Interest Rates 

l n o Xp . e f.'? ti0ns Model Tested 
on Post-War Italian Data 

R. S. Masera 

An expectation*! approach is 

25SS2?f llin 3 ' icld dill'ereneials 
armjng fixed-interest securities of 
U^erent maturities. The first part- 
orUic book provides a general 

■: 

w e^pccrations, risk aversion, and . 

“ wm costs. I n the second pat, 

yield curves are constructed in 
respect of post-war Italian 
experience. 20 text figures tables 

and examples throughout. £4 50 


Introspective 

Voyager 

Poetical Development of 
Wallace Stevens 

A, Walton Litz. . 

.The author concentrates on Stevens 1 
wlier poetry believing thu a 
wwwledgepf its variety and its 
1 Development is essential for a true 

zrKts’* 


fven- means ;uid taste." He certainly pro- 
niLT- duces ample evidence to support (he 
of a assertion. The acquisition of the 
leau- Angerstein paintings was quickly fol- 
iliat lowed by generous gifts from private 
dom individuals like Sir George IJeau- 
J to niont. (lie Rev Holwell fair, and 
; of fit hers. On the ym eminent side it 
1 “ V l,i,c l,i,rcronl - The re I 11 s.il to 
i-.’e buy the Lawrence drawings was fol- 
'gue lowed by Gladstone's refusal to pru- 
nes vide £5(MHH) to acquire the Kernai 
lost collection fur the South Kensington 
any Museum in 1855, in spite of the 
nth Prince ( tuisorl s support. This was 
: ol one of the richest assemblages of 
jut- objects of art ever to come into (he 
ic s .saleroom, 

hs An attempt to compensate for (his 
ng- loss by acquiring the Sou luges collce- 
ets lion, of 11 somewhat similar character 
so for South Kensington met with an 
even bleaker official response, which 
ich was (inly circumvented by the genius 
!cr- ol .Sir Henry Colo, one of the very 
the greatest of our museum directors, 
he Loie rented the Soulagcs collection 
W. Put it on exhibition in the museum! I 
*- and planned to purchase its 749 1 
fie medieval and Renaissance objects 1 
ss piecemeal over u long period out of [ 
It the exiguous annual purchase grants. ; 

er !? e T r ea . su . ry w*d promptly and r 
or characteristically, accusing the de- s 
le Pjrlnicnt of not only acting without I 
jo official sanction but also of incurring 1 
te «“* contrary to Civil Service regu- 1 

■h wS , in *ts best to ? 

« nave the whole transaction cancelled. I 
Is '-ote— and the national collections— fa 
r- only by the intervention n 

r. L f>we, the Vice President II 

of the Council on Education. 0 

y As Sir Robert Wilt (another ” 
!■ fionerous public benefactor in the 0 
if field of the arts) wrote in | 9 | 1 » scr . d 

J 1I,C slillc Jire Agnized by H 

t die Government in almost every ^ 

f “Pfjlngnt of activity save that of M 
- . He goes on to quote from u pi 

’ H^ J k^ SI S S y ■ loni! ,isI compiled by fu 
■ Robert Ross in I'JtM tf f p;iinlinir« of 
‘ Sfi 1 ini port a nee which had cn- si- 
' ^'!® rei * n aa'fcnex from private ci 
collections in this country during the un 

,W ° dL ’ Ca .‘ ,t,s - 1| w list in- Ki 
UudLS NO many minor works ihat ,„ k . j,.! 

J J f,vo » «*' fed cynically that of 

IL Is hardly worth botheting about m 
an occasional Vclu 7 .(|iicz or a Titian J n 

tic wdin n ; ik \° f ,hc iicslhc- the 
a- taliiL lias been allowed to slip hri 

j»v.iy iinliiiRlcrccI in the vcl ,rs n-iieS N 
there was no nmdiincry for arreslini' r,,', 
even tcniporarily ,|,c export of works L 

li J i W f no1 ,h " 1 P«Wi« Prolcst f„ 

V .IS not just as vociferous then as mt 
UwLiy, but govcmmcntnl cars were i-esi 

rj W l « SUt 'h appeals. True of 
» fracliilon, the present adminislra- a ni 
lu n seems determined to earn for it- ! 
self 11 particularly diining halo in Hi 

tins apostolic succession of obtuse- ? M 
ness. utuuse- Cou 

The contrast between generosity in 
the private sector and govcrmncnIM o? 

swat-ttsS h 


which show that more than a cen- 
tury after (he purchase of the Anger- 
stein paintings less than a quarter of 
l he contents of ihe National Gallery 
had been bought from funds voted 
by Parliament. All (lie rest had been 
given by private collectors, and there* 
call he little doubt that the diwrgcmv 
has increased in die past half-ccit- 
rtiry. 

Hut the tradition of private per- 
cept iveness being reudcicil nugatory 
by governmental blindness is one ilia! 
long antedated the foundation of 
cither the National Gallery 01 the 
British Museum. It could hardly In* 
belter illustrated than hy the publi- 
cation for the first lime ol the de- 
tailed particulars of (lie sale nl 
Charles I’s collection by the Com- 
numwcalth Parliament, which has 
been brilliantly edited for the mem- 
bers of the Walpole Society by Oliver 
Millar. 


submitted to the Council 0 | Slate 
which Mr Millar lias edited and col- 
lated Irom a variety of manuscript 
-sources. I hey do not. of course 
constitute a sale cal. domic in the 
model n sense at all. .uni huh. is V1K , 

or indeed know the actu.ii 

sales ol works of . u t to nuhsidnals 
except that it was soiiiclimc-, to |v 
done “hy candle" or - h v the 
booke . Oilicis were handed „\er 

»' Iwii ol pay men l do i.luals 

witli claims on the C'l.mn. v ,|ue 
was set on even thing. |, ll( d„s seems 

!**. h:,ve . . h 1 ,v,1 1 ■"■"■uni lie. n i,. 

hilow which die cimtiaciois lor die 
vile had no poWci lo sell. 

t’opery and naked ladies 
at a discount 


0 ll,c divr m Ins and only just below a 
ccr nment Julius Caesar: done by 
lo a decision Manlanger ’ and Correg- 

ub,? r 10. 1657 M sleeping Venus which al 
to we« the most costly paintings 

materials ” 0 f i ft flection cxcciil tor a single 
or torLyThc Mudtm done by Raph- 
■tinl l>csio lls ^f /presumably the pj P"; 

h-nncis(L>Qfnow in Ihc Pra** 


di ^«cor .KfiCe .hey were still cut into 
CiirtiMiK usc.by the M or t lake tapes; 

m Ihe reign offRtavcrs. A " Umeorncs Hornes 
"'daniifiurma^fo rated above all except those 
Jonathan Bi^EalnlinKs. even above Giulm 


Insight and 

Illusion 

Wittganstainon Philosophy 
and the Metaphysics of 
Experience 

P- M. Si Hacker 

Hie central theme of this book 
concerns Wittgenstein's metaphysics 
of experience: the problems of y 
wU-conwiousncss, knowledge of 


■ 

' * ■ . T,ltf d^persal of Charles !\ collec- 

n, noil, of course, makes the disaxtrous 
"• ! , !ll| uro to acquire the Lawrence 
9 drawings or the Bernal collection 
Is pale into insignificance. Moreover 
the treatment of the King's collection 
s. after 1649 was a deliberate act of 
d public policy, not a mere sin of oniis- 
sion and mean-mindedness. Behind it 
U lay a variety of factors. A strong 
g undercurrent of religious purilanism 

- was a powerful one. As early as 
f* !'? arch, l l6 ^ 7 - !li e chapel of Somerset 
1 . House had been " licentiously rifled " 

- by a committee sent hy the Com- 
] |” ons - . A Ruhens allarpiecc was 
t flung into the Thames, among 

other acts of vandalism against 
r superstitious and idolalenuis ' 

! !L, CLlS ' ,• l . n , l 1 sil “ilar nia liner 
unlinished niomimcut to 

- Henry VIII in St George’s Chapel, 
r Windsor, was sold, hut not before 
: any images which might have been 

put to superstitious uses overseas 
had been defaced. 

. , - css 'ban three years later, within 
;■* , l nunl,,s of the execution of 
C buries, an Act for the sale of the 
goiuls and personal estate of the late 
King. Oiiecn and ITime w.is p.«sed 
by Barliament thi.ireli i| u . i\,„ IUl | 

h! ^u! e 1,1 d been cuipuwercd 

lu dispose of the contents of St 
James s lor " the present Service of 
the Stale , the first £30.000 raised 
being paid in ilic Treasurer uf the 
Navy lor the use of the Meet. This 
I or m or political justification r,»r 
vandalism .set a pattern used by all 1 
iniuns revolutionary governments 1 
■mu, in the case of France alter 1791 ; 

resulted in the almost total dispersal* i 

»f 1 he mobile part of its national i 
artistic patrimony, I 

Ihc first step to he taken towards ! 
dispersing the collections was. 
course, lo prepare inventories of the 1 
™ | len ,u tbc various royal palaces ,1 
and other establishments. A (cant h 
of trustees was appointed hy the / 
Commons to undertake this work. U 
Is the inventories they drew up and v 
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Jonathan RicbJSElnlin^ cvcn . ? bo ,V c 
HHcrleavcd cob s ppo's huge " Nativity .which al 
■laliun guide reSt Eras Ihc nexl most highly priced 
, 1 La, though it has not even been 

Lnuls XIV founfouj JSabUion at the Louvre (whither 
Louis XI V's cullcc- 

s’ll ii t-n aTrtttSt, jfef mny ycars ' , ... 

I icsoricr d’alon Sit sidelights on the changing lus- 
1 >.111 by, * Quj fmlSf taste ure only 011 c of the many 
dc Leeds: cVn-h 7,Sing aspects of these invenfur- 
apris iK- [ a boucht^me descriptions of the Corona- 
.... FRegaliu, sold for the break-up 

'here seems Hlk'of the stones, while the gold 
opposition to thfif i& n t .to the Mint to be coined, 
deed, granted tklicfjad reading. But by far the 
inise of the wish taler number of objects listed do 
Hie greatest oun^Jbncem works of art but furni- 
sjince painting emtgnd above all textiles, hangings. 
Hie sale was on the covers, beds. etc. often very 
ducted than itaettny valued tone “ Feild Bcdd " of 
many later Rvtfajbm satin embroidered with gold 
nients. Early on tltlM^arh was priced at £400). 

«hai n'midly objws.'Kj resll ]t 0 f this publication we 
amt coining of trKj^ow more about the furnish- 
.ucount of ^ us antiqirw Whitehall and Somerset House 
ion of it and the l^of any English royal palace 
iMvmg u "moreirife Pyne's views appeared early 
iisclr Hal ihtCfrft nineteenth century. The whole 
Hicm and in anjrfciSsdils another remarkable jewel 
wars before ihe sparkling diadem of the Wal- 
I hr.nighout Ihe CiifiSociety's publications. It will 
dopers:,! contindiBils place beside the seven 
Miue. An Lite as of the Verlue Notebooks 
li.iment vr.\\ ordiKjgis own companion volume on 
Hampton Court -frBhftm vnn dcr DoorCs manu- 
“ .uul all itihn uMicatatogucs of Charles l's col- 
I'arks. limitttandhfin f‘dso edited *by Mr Millar). 
U -v ® 15 volumes are of outstanding 

Jf , 11 lh "i TLm me ror ,hc su,d >’ «« 

n -is a dfj €w_of art it, this country and it 

for congratulation that a 
us im ilcil wrclinj^jjj^y of . inillteui - s X vilh a very 

I urds via» fiw' jr (TO^f membersliip and a iihhIcsI 
'■>t«»t v tuiiiimttw iJ^galption should have aecom* 
li.- Kmp t lK e remarkable task of 

tc : -mil la auitf '-MSg them available to students. 

'i'm -i!i- ■‘ ini kj'u, fW 01111 °f the famous collections 
u • • before (he War writes Mr 

' t Ihc possible exception 

; j i 6 E: ’ rl uC N or thuinber land's, 
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nong tk J lVC ' ^ s cand interregnum." And it was 
ip Raphaels ww ■ Sr 1 ' time before big private 
« lny.il Maors found the courage to start 
qiilred and H, though there were exceptions 
arks of art, «Bthe third Duke of Devonshire 
money owing tJBMe portrait painter Lely. The 
lie Bernini b«l Rgfcaiion in 1722 of Jonathan 
r example. Account of Some of 

Hie .Sergeant „ P B^ £U,,W - Bus-Reliefs, Drawings 
Oil/, as in /m/v - e/c, with 

iming'i- was n sign, however. 
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for example. u,t 
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tie Oil/, as uell 
paintings. At t«0if 
more highly valued 


that the Grand Tour, that great 
educational inspiration to art 
collecting, was in full swing. 
The period of the Grand Tour 
is somewhat neglected by Mr 
Herrmann, and he appears to 
take a rather old-fashioned view, 
regretting that what he calls “ the mas- 
ters of the period of the decline in 
Italy ’• should have bulked so largely 
in the Grand Tourist's taste for paint- 
ing. But collecting works of the 
Bolognese School represents only 
one aspect of that taste, whatever 
views one may have about the works 
of the Caracci and their contem- 
poraries and successors. The quota- 
tions or a few passages from the 
introduction of Michuclis's Ancient 
Mtirblcx in Great Britain would have 
done something lo redress the 
balance. That work brings a pene- 
trating insight lo a quite dilfcrent 
aspect or eighteenth-century taste 
and docs much to explain the excep- 
tional richness of the department 
of Greek and Roman antiquities 
til the British Museum. It also 
explains how as late as 1903 it was 
still possible for the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club lo pul on an exhibition of 
Greek art drawn entirely from pri- 
vate collections which would have 
dune credit to any of the world’s 
major museums. Today, such a 
show would be impossible to 
organize : indeed the failure of the 
club itself to survive the Second 
World War is significant of the 
diminution of private collectors and 
collections. More importantly per- 
haps. Michuclis's account of the early 
collecting of classical art in England 
provides the background which made 
the public purchase of the Elgin 
marbles possible at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century in spite of 
fierce opposition, coming. _ in this 
case, no 1 entirely from official quar- 
ters. 

Souvenirs of 
the Grand Tour 

It was the- Grand Tourists, also, 
who acquired during the eighteenth 
century the greater part of the 
Claudes and Poussins with which 
England is even today richly stocked. 
Re Tore the century was out BeckTord 
had paid the astonishing sun, for the 
period of M.825 (multiply hy at least 
twenty to convert the figure lo mod- 
ern values) for the Aitieri C Glides, 
lie disposed of tlu-m less than a 
decade later ul a handsome profit 
(always pleasing (o " England's 
wealthiest son ”) for 10.000 guineas 
to R. Hart Davies. MP. another 
early benefactor of (lie National 
Gallery- -though he did not hand 
these celebrated masterpieces over to 
the nation ; that had- to wail for the 
generosity of another private collec- 
tor, Lord Fuirhavcn, who be- 
queathed them 10 Ihc National Trust 
in 1 960 with the rest of Ihc contents 
of Anglesey Abbey. Mr Herrmann 
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quotes a curious incident when Sir 
Thomas Lawrence and Benjamin 
West visited the studio where the 
Aitieri Claudes were being cleaned. 
The President of the Royal Aca- 
demy bitterly remarked to the 
restorer : “ Sir. you deserve to have 
been flayed as you have flayed these 
pictures ”■ — a view in which Law- 
rence concurred. Neither West nor 
Lawrence can be regarded as unin- 
formed 011 die technique of restora- 
tion, yet few today would regard 
these Claudes as so irreparably dam- 
aged as that. Indeed their condition 
appears tolerably good. Nor prob- 
ably would many consider that the 
Hoik hum Claudes had been ‘‘en- 
trusted to so unskilful a hand, not u 
trace of the glazings being left. . . , 
In many id them only the under- 
paid, ig remains”, as Passavant 
wrote in lS3fi. Can it be that lime 
has so accustomed us lo damaged 
Old Masters that we nrc no longer 
able to see such losses unless they 
occur contemporaneously before our 
own eyes ? 

A further aspect of the Grand Tour 
collecting is explored in II Console 
Smith, inercante e collezionista. It 
is not inappropriate that Frances 
Vivian's book on one of the greatest 
marehtwils-miuiicurs of all time 
should first appear in Italian (in spite 
of the inevitable mis-spelling of 
numerous English names) for the 
Consul was a perfect specimen of the 
Ingicsc itnlianaio, having lived almost 
his entire life in Venice. Although he 
can hardly be described as tliavulo 
Incamata. he still remains the un- 
sympathetic and somewhat opaque 
character Ihat even his most intelli- 
gent fel low-country men, like Horace 
Walpole, seem to have found him. 
Nevertheless. Mrs Vivian makes it 
clear (hat in addition to his business 
ns a banker and his art-dealing he 
was a man of wide scholarly interests 
moving easily in the most advanced 
literary and political circles in 
eiglitccnth-ccntnry Venice and con- 
tributing to the intellectual file of Hie 
city by his activities as a publisher 
and bookseller, quite us much as by 
his patronage of the leading Vcnctinn 
nr lists of the day. His role in the 
history or art collecting in this country 
is a very important one. He lmist 
be more responsible than any indivi- 
dual Tor the rich furnishing of our 
country houses with Canalettos as 
well as works of the two Riccis, Pelle- 
grini, Rom, I lia and numerous oilier 
Venetian Sellecenlo artists, in addi- 
tion to paintings and drawings by 
older masters. 

That Smith Was not entirely honest 
in artistic as well as commercial 
matters is well-established. There arc 
pastiches of Veroneses and Tintoret- 
tos extant by Sebastiano Ricci, which 
almost certainly passed through his 
hands ns originals, in all likelihood 
profitably, and it is not perhaps with- 
out significance that Ihc reprint of the 
first edition of Palladio's Quattro 


Lihri that issued from his publishing 
house, Pusquali, is a remarkably 
deceptive facsimile. But much can 
be forgiven one who had the discern- 
ment lu acquire a major work by 
Vermeer more than a century before 
that great Dutchman was "dis- 
covered ” by Bllrger-Thore. 

Although it is generally realized 
that it was from Smith that (he 
superb array of Canalettos in Ihc 
Royal Collection was acquired, as 
well as a wealth of other master- 
pieces of Venetian Sctlcccnto paint- 
ing and drawing, it is often over- 
looked that he also sold to George III 
a large collection of Dutch and 
Flemish paintings, including works 
by Rembrandt, Rubens, Steen, 
Teniers, the Vermeer mentioned 
above, and other sevcntccnth-cenliiry 
Dutch masters, as well as an out- 
standing library of early books Inuw 
in the British Museum) and a collec- 
tion of antique and Renaissance 
gems. Although the subject has been 
investigated on 11 number of occa- 
sions, Mrs Vivian is able to bring 
some fresh illumination to Ihe snlo 
of ihe collection to the King, an 
event which transformed the English 
Roynl Collection nnd, at a stroke, did 
much to restore to it some of the 
prestige it had enjoyed before the dis- 
persal of Charles l’s collection. 

Diplomats as 
doughty dealers 

Joseph Smith ns Consul and Inter 
British Resident at Venice, was of 
course by no means alone among 
British diplomats to use his official 
position to engage in the commerce 
in works of art. John Strange, his 
successor as Resident, did exactly the 
same. So did Sir William Hamilton 
at Naples, his collect ion of Greek 
vases forming the nucleus of the 
British Museum's collection. And the 
names of Sir Horace Mann at 
Florence. Sir John Dick at Leghorn, 
the Udncy brothers al Venice (John, 
too, was a successor of Smith in the 
Consulate) and Robert Fagan in 
Sicily arc only n selection from n 
long list of names of British diplo- 
mat-dealers active In eighteen I h- 
ccntury Italy and elsewhere who did 
so much to enrich private art collec- 
tions al home, 

Fagan played a leading role in the 
acquisition of the two famous 
Claudes belonging lo Prince Allied 
by William Reck ford which has 
already been described. The rapidly 
increasing price paid for these ns they 
changed hands in Ihc first decade of 
the nineteenth century marks a 
climacteric moment in the history of 
English art collecting brought about 
by the French Revolution. The 
highly profitable purchase of the 
Italian paintings in the Orleans 
collection in 1798 by a consortium 
consisting of the Duke of Bridge- 
water, Lord Gower (later Ihc Marquis 
of Stafford), and Lord Carlisle for a 
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price of £43,000 was only one out- 
standing incident in the art market 
of a period cvcn more booming than 
that following the Second World War. 
Like the present boom it continued 
uninterrupted fur well over two 
decades. 

The Revolution and Iho 
Napoleonic Wars broke up historic 
collections in private possession, in 
religious houses, and belonging to the 
ancient ruling dynasties of Europe, on 
an unprecedented scale. The Eng- 
lish were fortunate to be outside Iho 
actual area of con Diet and lo become 
the wealthiest nniion in the world at 
precisely the rigid moment. Mr 
Herrmann supports the late John 
Stccgman in the view, which he 
quotes from Ihe killer's Consort nf 
Taste, that “the collecting of nhjets 
(Tart and particularly of porcelain 
and bronzes, did not become a habit 
much before the middle of the 
[nineteenth! century ”. This is mani- 
festly incorrect. As early as April, 
1790 Sir Gilbert Eliot, the future 
Lord Minto, was writing lo his 
wife in Scotland that "the quantity 
of French furniture and jewels " 
flooding on to the London market 
was actually “ lowering the prices 
of such things here ”, He was merely 
referring lo the possessions brought 
over by Ihe first dmigr&. 

When after 1793 the French gov- 
ernment began to sell the contents 
of the royal palaces as well as Ihe 
goods seized from £migr£ families, 
what had hitherto been a trickle 
swelled to a flood which continued 
unabated for several decades. It was 
in just these years that the great 
collections of Sevres porcelain, 
French furniture ami bronzes at 
Windsor, Buckingham Palaee, Hert- 
ford House, and in many lesser Eng- 
lish homes, were being formed. A few 
years later Eliot described u vast 
assemblage of Sevres porcelain nnd 
French furniture including “six 
great Paris clocks ormolu and bronze, 
all immense in size and superb irt 
decoration, as the fashion now is”, 
which he had been lo look at in the 
house of a certain “ Caulfield 
Today, after three- quarters of a cen- 
tury of dispersals of private collec- 
tions, this country is still incompar- 
ably richer in such tilings Hum any 
other iu the world, ll was the same 
with Ihe collect ioLK of Dutch seven- 
teen th-cent ary painting which it had 
been so fashionable to assemble in 
eighteenth-century Paris. These, too, 
were dispersed by Hie Revolution, and 
the cream fell into English hands. A 
high proportion of ihc remarkable 
.scries of Dutch paintings in the Roynl 
Collection, the National Gallery, and 
the Wallace Collection, and in dozen* 
of lesser public and private collec- 
tions hero, came from collections for- 
med in the previous half-century in 
Paris, like those of the due tk Choi* 
scul, the Prince de Conti, the comto 
tic Viuulreuil. and many other. 

The Napoleonic Wars continued 
wlial the Revo lui ion began. No one 
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who has read l)r A. N. I.. Mimby’s 
iiccomi! of I lie formalfun uf ihe hook 
culled inn of -Sir ’I humus Phillips can 
have any doubts nbuul fiic bilge 
benefit ihnl the closing uf so many 
inoitnttic houses in Cciilral Europe 
and t he Netherlands conferred on 
English honk cuJJcclnrs. ft was the 
samo with works of art, and afier 
Waterloo the influx of works of :irL 
on ro the London market even in- 
creased, as the members of the fallen 
dynasty and its close adherents 
found it necessary to divest them- 
selves of the spoils of Revolutionary 
and Imperial depredations. This 
was the period when London dis- 
placed Paris as the focus of tho art 
market, Right down to the 1830s 
and even later, a very high propor- 
tion of Christie's and Phillips's 
anonymous sales bear on the title- 
pages of , their catalogues such des- 
criptions sis 11 the property of a Pari- 
sian nobleman ”, “recently imported 
from Paris ”, or some such designa- 
tion. 


Gallery, from 1X55 to 18fi5. was per- 
haps the most fruitful in the Gallery’s 
history. The 175 paintings lie pur- 
chased include some of the cream of 
its possessions, ami for the only 
period in /is history the mini her of 
purchases made with the government 
grants exceeded gifts or bequests from 
private individuals. Even so, die latter 
numbered inure Ilian seventy ami, 
fi f ter Hast lake's death and that ol his 
wile, the redoubtable Elizabeth 
Rigby, n considerable number of their 
own cojlcction of paintings went to 
swell this figure. Even Parliament for 
a moment began to feel something a 
little like generosity and in 1871 
voted £75,1)00 tu buy seventy-seven 
paintings and eighteen drawings from 
the collection of one of its former 
members, Robert Pec!. 

London loses out 
to Berlin 


As a consequence of dm century 
anil n half of private collecting, it 
was possible for Gustav Waagen to 
fiir three volumes with descriptions 
of the private and public collections 
be visited during n tour of England 
In 1835, listing just short of 10,000 
Important pnintings (as well ns 
objects of nrl), the greater part of 
fliem in private hands. This matcrinl 
was considerably expanded as a con- 
sequence of further trips to England, 
and, when published in its final four- 
volume form in 1854 as Treasures of 
Art in Great Britain, it formed the 
most Important conspectus of the 
private collecting habits of any Euro- 
pean people and is a monument of 
which any nation may well be proud. 
Waapen concluded one of his letters 
to Ins wife (the form in which his 
book was cast) with a eulogy of the 
English collector, writing: 

You will now have been able to form 
an idea of the astonishing treasures of 
admirable works of art of all descrip- 
tions which this inland contains. ... I 
often feel some apprehension of my 
being unable to master die whole. I 
am Jltornfly [hen.- fore, in Q n rwhtinw 
f and frequently wish for (ho 

9"* °. f Arp , us - a,! of "bich 
would find ample employment here. . . . 

I rannot refrain from again pmisimTiho 
rtfined lastq of the liny list, for thus 
adnmmg [with plcturcsl the rooms -ihey 
daily occupy, by which means they cn- 
jpy Irani their youth imwuids the silent 
of art °' V bUt SUfe inf ' 4,cnw ‘»f works , 

J e J ns,i 8«lion or the Prince ' 
t-onsorl, Wiingcn became (lie organ. 1 
«cr of the great Manchester Art 1 
Treasure exhibition in 1857. After 1 

knew his native ( 
collections’ so thoroughly as this fel- ( 

lOW-Cmirilrvuvin ,,F r>_: ... . 


Like Eastlake, Waugcn was at the 
f head of an important gallery, being 
t appointed the first director of the 
, Royal Picture Gallery at Berlin as 
, early as 1821, when he was just 
twenty-five. Since the National Gal- 
lery began with a collection formed by 
a merchant of German origin, there 
is a certain poetic justice in the fact 
that the nucleus of the Berlin gallery 
was provided by an English private 
collector. Edward Solly, n member 
or a London family of merchants en- 
gaged in the Baltic limber trade, 
moved to Beilin soon after the open- 
ing of the nineteenth century and 
prospered. His inrerest in art first 
awakened around 1810, benefiting 
greatly from the extensive travels his 
business involved. He, like his con- 
temporary, Thomas Phillips, found 
himself m an advantageous position 
as a collector because of the seculari- 
zation of religious institutions in tho 
Central European countries, it was 
ii period when Brentano and the 
Boisscrle brothers were able to pick 
up masterpieces of curly Gcriimn 
painting for a few pence from the bar- 
rows and junk stalls „f old-iron mer- 
chants. Solly dcvcliipcd an interest in 
HaJian Renaissance and particularly 
Trecento und Quattrocento painting 
«t u lirne when this wus a compara- 
tively neglected field. By 1820 he 
owned J.Otxl paintings, including 
works by Giotto, Botticelli, PoL 
InttmJo Picn. di Cosh no, Verrocchio, 
the Bellinis, C.nna, Mantegna, An ton - 
cl lei da Messina, .Signorelli, Raphael 
and Titian among other lialiiins, as 
well as two wings from the Ghent 
"f the Umb” by Vnn 


■ tile renamed Kaiser Pteidrich Mus- 
i cum. Bode was an assiduous visitor 

■ to London. Solly, an Englishman, 
had provided (he nucleus of the 
Berlin picture collect ion, but its 
finest acquisitions in the three dec- 
ades preceding 1914 were made on 
I lie London ari market and at (lie 
expense of English private collec- 
tions. 

Of course, Mich activities would 
not have been possible without the 
blind neglect of successive British 
governments. The roll effects of the 
repeal of the Corn Laws began to 
be fell only with the bad harvests 
of the early 1870s. It was l lien 
t hat 1 lie landed gen I ry were 

first forced to sell their family 
portraits and other works of art. Ii is 
true that the earliest beneficiaries 
were slill residents of this country. 
Ferdinand dc Rothschild, a Viennese, 
mid Edwaid Guinness, an Irishman, 
usually received the first oiler of such 
private .safes out of English historical 
collections from the linn of Agnews, 
n ml the results can he seen in the 
wonderful array of British eight- 
eenth-century portraits at Waddes- 
don and Kenwood, which, aesthetic- 
ally if not numerically, surpass 
what is to be seen in Trafalgar 


Museums- Verein. But the fund eon- as to mnc( lt 
sisted merely of a group of cmhusi- .sever, 1 7,1°. hcr %■ 
aslie amateurs and never had the eoiiiribu& 0ns K 
financial strenglli to stand up to the of imnoS^^ 
combined forces of American multi- l eun mtn Work, tb 
millionaires like Benjamin Allman. •• Oeiih ;.f C * n<x,n « 
Henry l'rick, Henry 15. Huntington, Socchl £ 

Pieipont Morgan (whose standing sectnr i 
instructions to his I ondon agent were n-iu ,iu CS fel 
to “ double tile highest hid "). George in 1;,.,,° , 

Wide nor, and half a iln/en others. -,m v .. lir of \\ 
■especially when they weie led with ( lialsi,,?n? UP 
great strategic skill by dealeis like Ihikel 
Joseph Ihiveeii, Keiu 4 Compel, or Act of IQ^ A» lCrirBfl 1 

Jacques Ncligmnnn. ilu-Vv J • AI1 lo °oV 

1 111 excuse is mn.il ii- 

When the .Second Woild War crisis makes a eraw " I 
ended and Britain was still exhausted oppnrlunc-iQ If ft » 
and impoverished, a new and still *mw financial crises’? 
more alarming factor came into play, most always forced fit 
I he American goveinineiii intio- works of art, for ihcnj- 
duced generous lav concessions. kvlurs part with if!?' 
especially beneficial to the licli and with relaiclance a JJ 
the super-rich, to assist ihose who I’Mrenw linancbi 
were prepared to present works of In the past few' 
art to American museums. Ihey have highlighted the 
were enn hied to offset an often high present situation: ih.5 
proportion ol the cost against Federal I conardo cartoon, t 
■axes and still enjoy the usufruct of v ri.i/quez and the 
their purchases on their walls, pro- ;, 1! fur sums near or J 
viding the works passed to a museum Bounds. Anyone nly 
at their death. It was even possible, wmiu%nc« of the pari 
with skilful financial manipulation. rtfa d (be sixiy-cighth iw 
for a rich man to bring his income tax National Arl-ColleciisS 
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SriSfhe spoils of Nudd 


Square and at Millhnnk. But with f , or a r ‘S ,! lllun . l,> h« income tax 
Hurcoiirt’s imposition of death duties “ own ,nU ? a J uWcr bracket by this 
in 1893 and income lax rising steeply mL,M ' s ;,1U Sl ' 111 efiect gel paid by the 
(as it then seemed) from 190U on- tovcrnmcnl for purchasing works of 


- — >IVV | Jiy 

(as jt (hen seemed) from 1900 on- 
wards, Englishmen hud to dig deeper 
Rnd deeper into their art collections 
tu meet their obligations to tho gov- 
ernment. A study of the provenances 
ill the excellent prewar catalogues ot 
the Berlin Museum, or better still, 
of the annual bulletins of Bodes 
Museums- Verein (the body of 
wealthy friends of the museum whose 
aid Bode ingeniously enlisted by 
helping in (he formation of their own 
collections) makes depressing reading 
today for an Englishman. 

Tbe »r riv,, l lb® great American 
millionaires on the scene, in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century, 
made matters much worse. Duvccn 
used to tell his wealthy American 
clients: “You can get all the pic- 
tures you want at 450.000 a pkw- 
tliai s easy. But to get pictures at a 
quarter of ri mlilioiV u pifice,' that 
wants doing." It was nor ns dilli- 
eult as all (hat in England in the first 
*hc twentieth century. In 
P,er P**nt Morgan paid exactly 


government for purchasing works of 
art. I he benefit u> American 
museums over the past quarter of a 
century lias been enormous. 


£4,000 bolt on the 
stable door 


that .sum fund it was probably the 
jtrsl time that any work of arr had 


l' , _ . .MMimgiiij. (Cl- 

low-countmnai 1 of Prince Albert. 
The Manchester Art Treasures was 
the first nnd is still the largest and 
most impressive general exhibition of 
Uiu Masters nnd modern pain tine 
«ver to have been organized. Its 1,812 
paintings were drawn entirely from 
private sources. An attempt to re- 
constitute the Manchester exhibition 
m^the^entenary year made abund- 
anlly clear the losses suffered by Eng- 
lish collections m the succeeding hun- 
yf ar8, R would be even more 
difficult to reconstitute today the 
complementary exhibition 6f dbjects 
F 0,]ccl «ons which 

SrtS in lMj" S,,,8,0n Mu5euln 
in Tsl 'it J 850s sl i ,r 1,001,1 years 

in the history of English collecting 
jjjj! Sir Charles East* 

fekes directorship of the National 


... uu , i.uiiiu py vnn 

Eyck and Holbein's " Georg Gisze". 
He was also mi early collector of 
Gorman medieval paintings. The pur. 
chase of ail these paintinus bv l-'reii. 
cr ich William III from Solly In 1821 
Prolonged negotiations, pro- 
V'ded the nucleus of the Berlin GrI- 
Wh M J Ch WBS 10 house them. 

SoBv\ in?»r mU “ V opcned ' 676 of 
holly s paintings were put on show 

section^ of^th* 11 * th n ni ? sl im P ortan * 
Thl a fia,lcr y s collections. 

trlS. iS a , Wde S u ere Htorcd or dis- 
, aroi ' nd the Prussian palaces, 
though they have mostly returned to 

/ Waagen wus a great stud- 
J"} Rn ,f ® dm| rer of English private 

!E£SSaf» tl was an even raoro 

S« 8 S? ed su cccssor, Wilhelm 
uodc, who more than any Individual 
was responsible for beginning that 
dispersal of art treasures from Eng- 
lish private collections which has be- 
coma increasingly alarming over the 
past three-quarters 'of a century. 
Even before he became director of 
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fetched so much) for Ghirlandaios 
portrait of Giovanna Toniahuuni 
wliivh Mr Willett of Briglitnn hud 
sold to Rudolph Kami Tor tfiflO, a 
yenr or two later Henry Frick paid 

II bill to Ouveen with u single draft 
on lus bank for S7 million. In IW9 
und 1910 the value of painlines 
gKfij! WM ronning at almost 
£600,000 per annum (multiply by at 
least six to convert the figure to 
today's currency). A committee of 
trustees of the National Gallery in 
19] 3 drew up a list of 500 Imporinnl 
paintings that had been sold out of 
the country in the previous few years 
These included fifty-one by R cm ! 
brand t, twenty-one by Rubens, 
eleven by Holbein, seven by Ver- 
meer, five by Veldzquez, and twenty- 
nine by Gainsborough. It did not 
cover such items as the Botticelli 
drawings for Dante nor the many 
objects of art and sculptures that hud 
gone too. This report did at least 
awaken a public outcry for govern- 
mental assistance to arre9t the 

St-S 0 exo ? us - England was still 
ostensibly, and probably In fact, the 
richest nation on the earth. But the 
appeal, as all too often, fell on deaf 
ears, and the National Gallery’s 


Only governmental intervention 
could combat economic forces .is 
powerful as this. The government ol 
ihe day rccogni/cil and accepted the 

responsibility. | n |u>n Mallonl 
t ripps aj-tpoinfed u committee “ to 
consider and advise on Ihe policy ol 
His Majesty’s Government in con- 
trolling the export ol works ot ail . , . 
and to recommend what arrange- 
ments should be made for the prac- 
tical operation of the policy ". 1 he 

result was (he now famous Waicrley 
Report whose principal reo ■iimicnd.i- 
lion was Ihal " the Stale must retain 
the right to prevent the export ol 
objects of high importance ", mnl 
which made various piopos.ds lor 
inipiciiieutiiig such a ilecisinn. | he 
govt-inn ten! accepted the report and 
ill I9S2 set up a Reviewing ('nm- 
"iitlw in scnilini/e all wmks nl U it 
ol national impoit.mce on aesthetic 
or historic grounds over LI,»i)o in 
value (today C-I.IKMI) for which expori 
licences had been sought. 

I bis was an immense step forward, 
Ihuuglt not nearly so radical as it 
appeared to many people at the lime. 
Other countries had done the same 
Bung long before. In the Vatican 
Slates a .system of licensing art 

bccn * n,r °diiccd as early 
ax 1802. Austria fnllmved in 1818. 
Grctxc in 1834. and Egypt j n 1878. 
In France from 1887 onwards U, c 
scheduling of historic build mgs and 

lixlit| C °.h- en . ,li had been euins ,m ;,nd 
listed objects arc not exportable in 

In Mitin ,he 
_ h “». Permitted 
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in * Special GranhUl 1 

: 

ii af--:’* 1 

'* 1 bike) under [h e tenj' 

,r --s* ass 

Mk excuse is made tbi' 

cn « mule, a g J. 
d opportune-,,, |f 
II s, ve financial crises 
ri m,K * always forced (<■ 
’• ° r ;ir l. for ih EI ^, 

s. ciiors part with fe, 
d "db rehicUmce, aM >! 
,1 extreme financial orw-' 

t . !n ihe pa, | few jh,; 
y have highlighted the i-* 
ti present situation; \kl 
I I conardo cartoon. I 
f Vcl.i/quez and the llau 
i- ;, B for .sum, near or 
l l^mnds. Anyone 
, xcriotisncss of the nJ 
, read tlic sixly^J 
s Natmnal Art-CoileciJ 
s [las just been publish^ 

? ' ,as worked vnluntly and, 
f to raise money for ibl e 

i the 1 ilian, and contrite 
i Minis varying bclmnf 
OKUKK) or more Imjrii 
works of art for the t- 
cannot possibly pradori 
l lie xcale now likely tub 
can any body except Pit 
In an excellent address u 
at the annual general w 
fund in 1971. HlitlLI 
pointed out that alflio# 
dents mentioned hare e 
a Wa k ened Parliament bk 
fresh legislation, there a# 
ger that the owners of «k 
likely to fail Into the“iKi 
class. " egged on by ib^ 
will try to pill them all 
before any steps cm ft 
change the present 
Nevertheless, in almost pi 
able ca-c (ha bulk of tR 
ccised is likclv to gout] 
but to the govcrnnffliij 
nl death duties. Tliema^ 
works of art luw to 
exempted Irmn death 0 
times, hut this iliKitwin- 

when they are finally ®l 
Since the sum prodnw?; 
is aggregated "ith im* 
ow ner's estate, tlcaih dB»‘ 
account for 75 per 
obtained by the nwnu4V 
come with the 
elf cel Parliament 
nl British jiriviil<coilft«* 
at Ihe proent lin£ !1 t! 
beyond the wi] ef bgi’g 
nomisis to devise 
so that the nation hJJJ 
cally rather than 
from the sale of ^ 
arc ol high nation^ 
The truth is 1^2 
century succhJw. 
have been pre^tdmg o* 
of the artistic part Of* 


cover such items as the Botticelli pre-empt works* or an ii. S! " . sale of the art colkew* . 
4HK ^"Dmtonotrtheinnily room Snd »t the ZtZl L .f ^mcwhatJ^J 

Qr i?n d “u'Ptures that hud f‘her European counirieTilmcJ ,2 Apart from the behrtg; 

cSSL ass,st ' incc to arrest the chXc ^j V m i ,UrC <,f ,hl5 «Hiunnil man 

Gadarenc exodus. England was still n °- F ^oP^pers. held against the Ctwjg 

rieh«f lb y Ji and pr0 u bab *y ,n facl * the it, powers wBfc C f!IJ m,,lcc ha,> l,$c<j eminent by pcopto nf ^ 
richest nation on the enrth. But the ij 0 n ComnK I.V i S^atest diicre- belief. Posterity is 

as . a' 1 , loo often, fell on deaf ably L’, havc t ccn «nwirk- forget what has happ^J 

S. a t a ^ i h ° National QuMery’a been withh?Kl have pect during tlwi^'S 

annual purchase grant averaged Well « **4 for than :i him- ihi- ureal exodus bepj®. 

aaa which°did Unt r I OTly a J cw ycars bcgfin £f 1953 nf. . slncc i,s J ‘«»ivilles the nineteenth c£n j u J^ 

ago, which did not go very far -where nfin!, m . Bul evcn all too r C w cuttoeton 
Duv«q price, we„ concerned. h ai be nlln Ji if 

Ferhaps no other eovemment in ,-SliSS*.. 15 possibility of mk. ii .liinii. for oxnnt^gS 


ih im J‘ a ^I. B mannsr ' 0i ‘H« briUiantiy delineates Iheiltwe 

affaire, the boardrooms and bedrooms, the wheeling arid dealing 

of Midwestern America during Wprld War I 

"Qf all th^bestseHara he r$ oho ifWmb^talOhted" / 
• : , £Z25 


• m *f n ^i ? *? Private sector. The * he cornn, IHcc s powers, for the tors no longer 
■ Fund was supply a !ta riC^i*^ 

“ n.ti? 3, (Q H °l- We*w f Si b £.^ hjc ^ llH cxpr««d works valued at 

ItovlL of D Mi,an " from aftw implemented. Year Only ibumubir 

lea^ng these, tihoreg. But onlv ih™ a« er ywr the comm lice hai* nntv with aovernto» rf 
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; & L STEWART: 
ceof Art 

Gollancz. £ I -80. 


Montacutc Is rather too wcll- 
and decidedly more disinler- 
ffmn she should be, to fit (he 
of the beautiful and cultured 
lor of an English mansion 
, with immensely valuable works 
iff; which is what she is. Not 
■shingly, predators of all kinds, 
with every sort of approach, find 
Sjcloatlng appeal about her since 
(filing so desirable has fallen 
the ignorant and bewildered lap 
Someone so unaware. J. I. M. 
(nit's novel, done in that mildly 
flwlan prose— and with other light 
Hires to the ways of the master — 
fch he adopts for his more serious 
| of entertainment, revolves 
W the fortunes of Nudd, 
Ha’s embarrassing three-mi II ion- 
M Inheritance, now thnl they are 
Be determined by a girl as un- 
■lionably unconcerned as she is 
besed to be malleable. There is 
Spur, which one would expect. 
i,ensc (il could hardly be other- 
jj. nod surprise fit would be sur- 
jpg of Mr Stewart not to achieve 
’But A Palace of Art is soinc- 
l less amusing, riveting and un- 
(ktabie than we have come to 
et from him at his best, 
prone thing, the Stewart humour 
(qo determinedly donnish nnd 
Wing as he lends his characters 
wgh the halls of Nudd with their 
po fountain, T’ang camels, nnd 
pus, and around Venice— where 

I of three young men pursue 
i— with the aid of Rusk in, 
m Mann nnd the best guide- 
t The main ploy here is to 
a a sardonically treated culture 
.lovably patronized ignorance: 
EHla too much to be funny 
I time. Then, again, the sus- 
factor loses weight as ft 
Ks too dear that the number 
ifions left to Mr Stewart for 


the disposal of Nudd — dispersal in 
one big auction, sale to an American 
university, leaving it alone— arc in 
fact rather few. 1 1 also becomes clear 
that the disposal of the unprepossess- 
ing Gloriu will have to be rather 
arbitrary also, since site has no 
reserves of novelty to attach her un- 
expectedly to any of her three young 
possibles: roguish farmer, art dealer 
nvnnt-gnrde painter. 

AIHhis reduces the final clement of 
surprise: Mr Stewart's denouement 
seems, unusually for him. both awk- 
ward and dull. And Gloria's even- 
tual acceptance of an offer or mar- 
riage from one of the three requires 
some implausible last-minute adjust- 
ments of character in both parties. 
These deficiencies are a pity in a 


Football first 


HUNTER DAVIES : 

Body Charge 

200pp. Weidcnfeld nnd Nicolson. £2. 

All Hunter Davies's novels so far 
have been sharpish in dialogue, slick 
in characterization, nnd generally 
more or less frothy. Body Charge. 
while still being flip and smart, is 
nil attempt at something slightly 
more serious, made with some sym- 
pathy nnd imagination. Frnnko 
Baxter drives an unlicensed mini-cub 
in London, working just enough 
hours to keep himself, but leaving 
plenty of time for foolbnll on Hamp- 
stead Heath with Ginger and his 
friends, or any other stray players 
he can Find. Though years older, 
he is far more serious nbout the game, 
Itis only spot of joy between- work, 
his orderly life with his Gran, and 
his nnxicties about his retarded und 
ambiguous sexuality. His working 
bnckchnt nnd manner are camp 
enough, yet he's not at all sure that 
he’s bent, nnd he's quite ready to 
spend an experimental night with the 


wife of his friend Znk. But he is 
drawn into the hinterland nf homo- 
sexual violence, and after a brush 
with the police over a homosexual 
murder which both terrifies and in- 
structs him. he begins to acknowledge 
his nature. Some of the characters are 
drawn with sprightly malevolence, 
like the nwful graduate detective with 
his knowing but out-dated Beallc 1 
talk, or the egomaniac television pro- 
ducer with a wife in one home nnd 
an Eddie in another. 

Franko is awarded a good deal of 
natural wit, and pretty acute percep- 
tions about his clients which he relays 
with relish. He really prefers foot- 
ball to everything else, including sex. 
and the passion is rather touchingly 
conveyed, in its actual pleasures, nnd 
as the flight into fantasy Ihnt for him 
it is. But Franko ns hero and narra- 
tor undermines the book. Nothing 
emerges to account for the existence 
of his narrative, nnd one wonders all 
the wny through who his audience is 
supposed to be ; the novelist's device 
in casting ihe novel remnins a novel- 
ist's device only. 


limp and circumstance 
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I > arbasino * 

II Lodi 

irin: Einaudi. L 2,000. 

Arbasino has always been 
larknble for his style than 
non. His previous novels 
8 ra nnot be included among 
examples of contemporary 
Mon, and whatever is good 
to be more in the 
criticism than of genuine, 
g narrative. Arbasino the 
«ms indeed to havc very 
J for ^jp to Arbasino the 
Porting his stories with long 
liternry and sociological 
and a firework display of 
quotations, 

are no quotations and no 
teppily, ,n his new novel, 
J 1 fodj. The far. from 
ag .display of "cultural 
jas.^PPwred almost 
52 ® Place $ignor 
Us l ? a P erh °P s Jess 
f H Ut ^riaJnly more appe- 
% st,ble riiet of straight 
■•Almost but not quite 
for-Signor Arbastno\ urge 
JZ™** withunkmi- 
fS It exot,c sim ncs is 
ft c°oL h , lr ?, 10 ub,e . to 
aLoSh'S ?' Antl SQ we 
JffSi ,ant,sca P c " a» 
® Pointing by 
L a lT b °orgeois villa " for 

5te ra ^ nC I e and the 

/ with ™!1' i nd c y en 

■■ ri!l ® r , c ^ ni . and sublime 

l» rei “ ,crs W 

que: stati, n i! ,e ' fragniwt< of 
^pper. atUary S ro und into it 

|fis of haq V nLi S r, re4,,Ked *P 

“ik”5te 




made by Signor Arbasino and M 
Missiroli in I ‘>62, and it retains 
something of the film’s visunl quali- 
ties and rapidity of action. It tells 
the story of lovely Roberta, the 
young heiress of a wealthy family 
from I.ndi, and Franco, the hand- 
some und oh-so-sexy filling-station 
boy : how they meet nnd instantly 

g o to bed together, how the naughty 
oy [caves at dawn with all the 
lovely girl’s money, how her anger 
overcomes her love and makes her 
report him to the police, how in 
turn his love overcomes his anger 
and makes him rejoin h?r as soon as 
he Is out of prison. They now 
embark on a frenzy of love-making, 
and how well they do. it. by night 
and by day, in bed and out of bed, 
horizontally and vertically, naturally 
and unnaturally, in. garages and 
motels along the motorway, on the 
beach and behind hedges, as well us 
in posh hotels paid for by the girl. 


Organ duets 

ALAN FRIED MAN 1 

He rmaphrd deity 
426pp. Cape. £2.95. 


Do not be gulled by the fine display of 
zeppdin- breasted girls which beckons 
you from the book’s cover. Henna- 
phrodeity isn't, unhappily, a porno- 
graphic novel, but u meticulously 
detailed— indeed encyclopedic— Case- 
history of its heroine.^ the Hcritia- 
phrodeity herself: callow poetess, 
hormone-juggler, ami sexual omni- 
vore- Millie, ihe narrator, explains: 

Given the physical arrangements of my 
life, nut so very different frum lliose uf 
anyone cIsb's except fur a few tcruir 
Meiers of tissue and flesh, no other 
course but indecency' was open to me. 

' She begins life a girl, unlit be- 
mused doctors discover that MilK-* 


Swede nothings 
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novel which starts well, with an in- 
triguing situation and an array or 
characters who seem well-suited to 
some engaging interplay; Mis Mon- 
ticule, Gloria's mother, is a nice 
example of philistinism turned cun- 
ning by the possession of priceless 
objects : Domberg. the older art 
dealer, is a pleasant portrayal of av- 
arice putting on a cultivated finish; 
and Guise, the butler turned curator, 
gets a less surprising role than his 
sinister sort of ingenuity seems to 
promise. These luminaries arc done 
in Mr Stewart's best manner. The 
failure in A Palace of Art is to pul 
these and all the others through twists 
in the plotting which finally add up 
to knots that can only he unravelled 
obviously. 


FRANCOISE SAGAN: 

Dos blcus fi I'fimc 

205pp. Paris: Flnnimnrton. 22lr. 

The trouble with La Sagan (one of 
the troubles) is not so much that her 
world is so phenomenally limited, as 
that she seems unable to imagine that 
any sort of viable life could take place 
outside It. “Wouldn't the people who 
travel second class or in caravans 
prefer a thousand limes to be going 
to the villa 1 Imvc mentioned, with 
its ice cubes and its mimosa? " One 
has heard of such people who 
wouldn't. “ Is there anything pleas- 
anter than driving a beautiful open 
car that purrs at your feci like a 
tame tiger 7 " Isn’t there ? 

Des bieus t) l‘ time (" The Bruised 
Soul ”, or " Bruises on the Soul ") 
consists of not very many pages of 
extremely large type which Mile 
Sagan’s publishers call a novel, but 
which she herself refers to as a 
‘’novel-essay". The novel part con- 
tinues the story of the brother and 
sister, Sifbasticn and Eltfonorc Vnn 
Milhem, who appeared, ten years 
younger, in Mile Sagan's play Cha- 
teau en Stride. The essay part con- 
sists of her remarks on all this and 
that, as well ax her reflections on 
her characters in this hook. The 
latter device has been used, over the 
past fifty years or more. Tor serious 
literary and philosophical purposes. 
Here, il adds nothing — except pad- 
ding. What probably is now in Mile 
Sagan’s use of it. though. Is that she 
herself manages to end up in bed 
wit It her own character, Sdbuslien. 

As for the story : these well -horn 
Swedes, who wore fairly droll in 
their Swedish castle ten years pre- 
viously, arrive in Paris suns le son. 


and rather less droll. What shall 
they do ? Find someone to keep 
them, of course, since ** work ” is a 
dirty word in these aristocratic cir- 
cles. As they arc both incomparably 
beautiful, however— and how many 
times are we not reminded of their 
long legs, their long arms, their 
perfectly made bodies, their exqui- 
sitely long hands ? — everyone inev- 
itably and immediately succumbs to 
their rare, exotic charm, so it doesn't 
take a minute for Scbaxticn to find 
the appropriate rich. Fat. vulgai, 
middle-aged American lady, (lx it 
m>l “work", to be a gigolo 7j 
Hinuliy EJJonoro instantly magnet- 
izes the up-and-coming film star 
boy-friend of one of her and her 
brother’s (male) benefactors, and it 
all ends in tears. Not for the Van 
Milhems, though. 

In the " cssnys " which fill in the 
gaps in the story, Mile Sagnn shows 
herself slit! suffering badly from 
self-obsession, and bitterly on the 
defensive against her critics. They 
do not understand that she hus 
changed, they sec nothing but her 
famous image — though she takes 
care to remind us more than once of 
the content of. this image and, just 
in case, to recall several times to our 
memories tho titles of her books. 
When Elfonorc ami her film star go 
into n night club: Oh dear, dear, 
exclaims die authoress: here 1 go 
again with " ic petit mondc dc 
Sagan el dcs boitex de unit ", . . . 
On the oilier hand, we do gel plenty 
of oki.y names mentioned: Proust. 
Stendhal, Sartre, the New Novel. 
Visconti, Fellini, Vietnam. Just men- 
tioned. 

In u recent interview. Mile Sagan 
has said that .she writes “ in order to 
change the world 


until her family cnlchcs up with 
(hem and they nre finally united in 
holy matrimony. 

It would be wrong to expect from 
Signor Arbasino any deep characteri- 
zation of Mr heroes: the cut nnd 
colour of their clothes is more 
important ihnn their souls. But a 
few well-chosen details bring n char- 
acter alive much better than long 
pages of analysis, Take for instance 
Ihe wonderful presentation of Rob- 
erta’s grandmother on her golden 
wedding day: she comes out of her 
room, on her wny to Mass, with n 
bundle of securities in her hand. 
Never si pee Moravia's famous des- 
cription of evening prayers being 
said in front of u safe has an Italian 
novelist succeeded better in desecrat- 
ing a religions ceremony. Passages 
like this arc ample compensation for 
the sloppy and husty development of 
the plot. 


Melvyn Bragg 
Josh Lawton 

"He is u pnotic ove, n visionary of bo rift" — Norman Shrapnel, 
The Guardian , 1 When Mr. Bragg in writing of his native 
Cumberland, he w as good as any other English author of his 
generation'*— Francis King, Sunday Telegraph, "Hus the lilt 
and i ne vi tabili ty of on oldballn d 1 '—Paul Theroux , The limes. 


Shropshire” — Shirley Ton Ison, New Statesman, “A pleasure 
to be remembered 1 *— Ferdinand Mount, Financial Times 

£1.95 2nd impression 

Cynthia Ozick 
The Pagan Rabbi 

"This true work of literature is one of the most illuminating 
documents to analyse the central dilemmas facing Judaism in 
the twentieth century . . , She is a wri ter of ideas, a writer of. 
great ftfcories, a writer of genius'*— M 11 rray MtndUjv .. ... » ! 
Jewish Chronicle £2.40 


has both Ihe female and the male 
sexual organs. She has both and she 
keeps both, though alldnuiling them 
at regular Intervals: now learning 
judo and gruff obscenities ; now look- 
ing out her old nylons and padded 
brassitres; now getting serviced In 
the terminal stages of self-inflicted 
pregnancy by a rabid pack of goatish 
carousels. 

Certainly, this sounds unimprov- 
able. But the sex odyssey is recorded 
with such a dclumcsclng mixture of 
clinical reportage and .queasy unclu- 
ousness that one flakes out after the 
first few hundred pages. For the 
author seems 10 nurse visions of yet 
another Great American Novel. The 
hook is more than 200.000 words- 
long. Moreover, Alan Friedman 
threatens a sequel. 


James Blake 
The Joint 

"A vivid and illuminating chronicle. It is erne of the most 
wickedly entertaining ofits kind, a thief's journal that 
reflects the mordant, droll, nervously sensitive 
consciousness of a man for wbont prison was far lc3s a 
purgatory than a retreat "— William Styron in his 
Introduction. ...... : 


Seeker 
Warburg 
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Reasonable brevities and rural peripheries 

MAIES KI J'.VCS; ICIJWAHli Villi* l- V , . , 


M.III'S KIJ'.VES; 

Fiiviiiv mid I'ura phrases 
5^pp. Paperback, til. 

MO BERT GUTlNC.Sr 
American Tourney 
31 pp. Paperback 75 p. 

Hejncniann Educational. 

NATHANIEL TARN: 

A Nimhcrc far Vallrju 
99pp. Cape, i-l .*15. 

rillLIP CALLOW: 

Bare Wires 
4Cpp. £1.25. 

Jnmefi Reeves has had a long career 
as a pncl. Beginning in flier Cam- 
bridge literary magazines of ihc late 
1920s. alongside Empson. he has 
kepi up a steady produclion ever 
since. As a writer for children, ami 
ns -su means professionally concerned 
with educational books, he is a pro- 
lilrc and respected figure bid his 
own poetry has never hnd quite the 
attention it deserves. When Yeats 
was scouring round for work to pm 
“ lo lh o Oxford Book of Modem 
y^rse. Robert Graves urged him to 
look ut Reeves, whose first book had 
just appeared. Yeats's dismissive 
reaction almost as insensitive as his 
rejection of Wilfred Owen- was : 

Too reasonable, too truihful. We poets 
inouid be goad liars, remembering 
always that the Muses are women and 
pretcr the embrace of gay. warty lads. 

It is a reasonableness and truthfulness 
mat Reeves shares with other recent 
poets whose work earned respect 
rather than fashionable enthusiasm 
but who arc beginning to be more i 


EKIVAKIJ STOREY i 
A Mini in Winter 

■Kipp. JLl.tO. 

DIANA iMel.Ofilil.EN : 

Tht i.a.sf 1 1 cud binds 
40pp. 11.25. 

(■hallo ami Wiiulus I Ing.irth Press. 

FE.ORENCF BUM,: 

Saint David's Duv 

36pp. Allison and Busby. £1.40. 


Ethology 

Will hegin fii ui.-ikc sense. 

Elsew here. Reeves adds some trans- 
lations of poems by ihnidelaire. 
Apollinaire. Hrcdi! and oilier l ’rencli 
ami C 10011:111 | Hie Is ; though lie calls 
Blent “ paraphrases ", they are imtcli 
closer to _ straight ver.se iraiislalioiis 
than " imitations ”, and they have no 
particular di-slinelioit. It is in a hand- 
ful ol slightly longer hut still laconic 
arid disciplined poems dial Reeves 
eon fin ties to show his special classic- 
romantic talent, a chaste- hut certainly 
not unfeeling voice : 

You loo will Irani to erv when von arc 


warmly assessed: one thinks of 
Andrew Young mid Norman fain, 
cron, to both of irlioin Kceies him- 
self lias consistently drawn attention. 

Panm utu! Ptmiplmisex is the third 
nl James Reeves's books of verse to 
appear since the Collected Poems of 
I960. Much of it consists of work on 
»n even smaller, neater, more epi- 
grammatic scale than before, in the 
secliun of eleven “ Bagatelles * -qua- 
trains and couplets of droll reticence 
and resign:* lion; 

How badly and how beautifully die 

. . .speaks. 

Her voice is like n Sunday evening 

1 .. .. . chime. 

As stupid and evocative as hei faec 
Moving ami childish as an ancient 

rhyme. 

This is risky work, trusting all on 
the accuracy of a single shot : approx- 
imations won’t do. Indeed, (lie brevi- 
ties do not always work -• “Eth- 
ology " is an outer rather than a bull ; 

When (he geese write a book 
On Konrad Loren/, 


You loo will learn to cry when you arc 

oldei 

Anil know there is no gain in holding 
..... . hack. 

Mir iigid iiiittiili, pi liv'd cychiow ami 
cold -dionldt'i 
An- fokvlis, not of fullness, hid ,if lack. 

The scalding teats of in Jim:* rolling 
, . ... dow n 

I a press 1 lie plcnuudc of sheer despair: 
i«*u realize by then dial rainstorms 
. . diown 

Acres or drought, nnd tempests cool the 

air. 


Robert Cuttings is another disel- 
plined traditional cniftsman. but one 
whose chief energies ha vc never 
seemed to go into his poetry. Not that 
he lacks ambitious notions: his last 
book of poems included n seiui- 
dnimatie sequence about I .iwtcikc 
and Pricda which at least earned 
marks tor effort and ingenuity if not 
lor judgment and execution. Ilis 
new book is a sequence of twenty- 
five sonnets drawing on a winter 
journey by air to America and back. 
Mid it would he wrong to assume that 
such 11 form and occasion demon- 
strate a played-out literary exercise in 


How Old’s The Moon? 


How old's the moon ? 

; The moon’s thirteen. 

Thirteen years and seven more. 

The moon's still young. 

It bore that child : 

This other child the young moon bore. 

Who'll cany the child ? 

Let Oman carry jt. 

Where, O where, is Oman cone ? 
Oman went 
To buy some tea. 

To buy some oil is Oman gone. 

In from of tbc oil-shop 
Oman slipped, 

Fell and spilt a quart of oil. 


Then what happened ? 

Taro’s dog 

And Jiro's dog, they licked it all. 

So then what happened 
To those two lap-dogs ? 

1 hose two dogs have now become 
One the .skin 
Of a tambourine. 

One the skin for a big round drum. 

Facing this way. 

Rat 1 a tat tat : 

Facing that way, ratta tat tat. 

Two dead dog-skins. 

Two dead dog-skins. 

Dog-skins squashed and beaten flat. 


occasional wise. I here is real feel- 
ing behind (iittiiigs\ sometimes coii- 
- gested and contorted syntax, and a 
persistent unease which effect ivvly 
1 marries Hardy. Mcicriith and even 
s Robert 1 nwell's \oiclu>ok style with 
1 something ul its uw n • 

s I ,,r l,M ‘. I be Ini'ti nieuiiui.tl hiiililriip 

„ . . was 

wiu 1 if 11 Mir t milli ils w.itls \ oinpnnn 

■ , itisRir. 

i IKMil 1 .inker \.i|iiuieeiv This .nieictil 

.... . wood, 

W line it mis 1. lise, I. wlnspeis tlieii 
n . . names ; the laic 

llOllglls si 1 II in .uni lln- (Mill is sll;ii p 
tike glass. 

In cailiei hunks. Nathaniel I am 
lias shown that lie is pnel who 
relies almost enliiely on exotic 
me.iles and hollowed resonances for 
ns rlkvfs: a 1 wn 11 .u 1 in childbirth 
becomes .111 emblematic map of 
Israel, anthiopulogic.il gleanings .owl 
recondite reading merge with casino- 
pohtan place-names and fni -filing in- 
cantations. the School of Oriental 
and African Studies is Peru. So it 
continues 1.1 he m .1 .V owhere for 
l mucl* ol w li it: 1 1 (says the 

nlurh) ■' takes the I 01111 of .m im.ig- 
mary jonrnei to the Inca empire of 
Peru . | his liile-seqiience. whuli 

seems to use CCs.ir Vallejo iirrit.it- 
*ngly goeii the sobriquet the c.iesai- 
poet IhroiiglMiiM as Viigil to l aril’s 
Oanlc, is a loosely -strum*, free- 
ranging set of extrapolations f,om . 
Vallejo and also 1 1 0111 Ins fellow half. 

lueu pivdcccssoi . U.uulaso de l.i 

Vega. 1 he due Incas theuisel'.cs. and , 
ilienies of myili. coiiqiiesl. icprcssion 1 
and exile, appear liifulK .,nd r .111 
donily. I lie whole dung isdeloercd \ 
in a lone of staccato portentousness. 1 
and is laid out on the page in the t - 
«.**«» ^^on-hke manner of graf- s 

a *' ii 11 ,,rn * s s l , <‘.ikin« in what > 
A. A Ivurc/ some ycais ago named i 
Minnesota- Penn i.m ” none of this „ 
really matters, [tut t|, c hook's „ 
IJ 11 . 1 I poem, pretentiously riilnf p 
Requiem Pm Dtiahus l.liis Israel ”, !, 

the amount of jusiilrahlc personal (, 

11,5,1 ^ ,ir,KU,c, ‘ ‘"'dcr all Midi n 
lumher makes one ie.di/e how dis ,1 


William vilified 


WILLIAM J. CAMERON U.liiw); 

Poenu on Affair* of State 

August a n Satirical Verse. H.WMVl-1 

Volume 5 : If,8fl-J(,»i7 

<S50pp. Yule University Precx. £|2. 


tal ihscusskni of 
satiric fidion to 
divnks his mdtfjii 
sections, and in I 
sides lucid inl/i 
issues invohed. 

« kiting in tl» 
published has b« 


Made and remade things 

$£K rra,MM ° NS , tao-ilm,, lrav . Mry , bol h. hB And Hirn.lil K 

■*«* Now ■ AndH ™ , "“ : 

1 34pp. Andrd Deufsch. £1.80. 


word more iccurafely focuses oh points 

lhfeS^r!i!j e r e/wh u n and made 

5f°“ ln 8u ? h 8 way that the made 
ftjng happens, is lived; through^ 


Three Contemporary Japanese Poets ^“2° w , hal this has fa do with 


■ ■ - ■ — — - nuong in 111 c 

Japanese Children's Verse lh,s v " lu ' n ‘ : on Affair 1 ^ ^ 

^ TmukudfyGJttABME wfL&M SUS ^ 



1 <TO ofQueen Anne. Jhe present volume 

l£S r 1 ! hu '' e morc interest for (lie his- P 

O lonan than for the student of litem* P« r ^ l J cn ’ 

' ■ lure: its hero, or villain u vtnn nwkus Bentley ret 

oflthcr And H, T<*hi Kawa«aki : Willimn, who is lamnooncd'byJncob^ Vbji 

iS ststx 

a smssbbw. “iSBfsrastat a«, s 

moon of the tiger’s face were both dead, and Dryden' who Mamliiw. Fhny 

i z* Af ;; c ; urv . ^ 


. . come 

inose dry Ups of yours 
ukc crusted bread put 
Ibem here against the full 
moon of the tiger’s face 
closer all (he way, 

. kKer than this 


“i “louein JaDSneifl' • «»-• imiwwipoon 01 uetnil 'ik-'—- ■ . r - * uc 

not difficult to cpmc- by, . wjb fideUty - to pattern and ,^^ c ' 

ire manners of [ranslation ••jJjJSfc g» § human VisIoH vlbntat ih« l i?2£!! 0 ?- volc 

&t tastes. Some have been P 0 * 01 * kn “ remade , 2ft ■ J T ? akin 8 8 

vc ^ventures fNihoroiya mi0 English ", ' = to 


and there are manners of I ranslation 
to, suit most tastes. Some have been 
collaborative ^ventures fNihoroiya 
and Enrlghf, Bownas and Thwaifk 
others have been individual efforts. 
<Uch as , those by fames Kirkup and 
P^ry Snyder. There are the conlinu- 
Ing labours of Oraemc Wilsoii at the 
.seemingly end less quarry df Hagi- 
Wara. A new anthology in this . area 
is- almost forced into a position r of 

making. sped&l cfairas- ::: : 

The , blurb , td ’ Thomas, Fitt- 
stmmons s couectioii asserts Ithai it 
; Increases ow underetajidin^ ; of ; a 
hulo-explorcd area of .poetry *• ;■ .and 
Prpfe^sor Fit^tmmotisV bysm breface 

sprite 

rtorfee-Seftle generalisations : ».! . 

' Mystery is one' of thc words rftleciflif 


into English ". T™" remaae : too adf-indulSIo S M E ' n pr,,Sc - h these lifewy bad 

,o 

soups appear to certain Westem ' h f^ b o ^° “ scft,! Is ‘he assembly vers ^ onlhe ,hl 

Ef,! a hnL a tof nourwhfng ^ S Japanese aMr *hbled here to 

put Wand to/*/ floating in an insipid., ‘ fjom.Londbn Mnfiazfiw too among the ,'ann!? hftilgr^ve. and 


a y was not going i 0 burn his finscrx chosen ,hc 

y a «ain m tfie polUkal flre "" fi 8 freely fo 

ion this: _ Mos * of T ^he verxe that wiHfam hy.” This gibew 

nZaii Jun Ca me^on jufc tn offer "« n jJXn? 1 10 Cameron, 

horn Pro- mout'or. t^ work S his wi,W 

the, col- ^jrory men as Arthur Mainwarine wish indeed ilul I 
t»ino) : ; in Fleetwood Leppard j belief iwefs to P 




. her marriage 
in 1693. Those 1 
Herbert- 1591 ? 
, him 106 \ in ^* cl 
page 353. in • 

. WeHii” Udy.H 

as tidy .Phil'Pi 3 
1678. the ■>;ini« 
sixth 1 Duke: of 
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'isteaiupygmie 
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ioing time, not life 


jocN VA\. I.KWIS CHESTER 
PnI'S LINKI'ATKR : 

Tasiile Story of Hie Howard 
^Clifford Irving Art air. 

^ndrd DeiiKch, 12.7.V 

i’ history rarely comes off. This 
j ftS . The Sunday Times inum- 
h»s written u brisk, incisive. 
Sna and reasonably accurate 
'what Conan I3nyltf. inevit- 
d have called The ( ase of 
lasniic Hnigraphy. 
ik bus faults, as all instant 
list. Stephen Fay* lew is 
id Magnus l.inkiutcr arc 
reporters but the writing 
times from what the laic 
cken called ” sinarty pants 
They also assume an 
x they do not have. No 
I the facts on Clifford lrv- 
lpt to hoax the McGr.ivv- 
Company, Life Magazine, 
undits and experts and, of 
award R. Hughes. Some 
jnc may have all the facts. 
:n, what will it matter 7 
ry itself is such stuff as 
e made of. The eccentric 
, the rather .spoilt, 
f talented author coiiceiv- 
plul to take the grand 
ms of American publish- 
ers old friends and old 
he plots and counter plots 
is enormous industrial 
[ the tritimvimic had nut 
as fact, Eric Ambler 
: written it as fiction. 
y of Hihi.x is complicated. 


I lie authors have succeeded in 
making the high-level -shenanigans 
of great corporations clear, fhey 
have also painted a biillianl picture 
of Hie easy, amoral society of I hi/a 
ami ol the effect of this environ- 
ment on Irving. Their description of 
that life and of ihc place uf Irving 
and his wife in it offci :■ key to 
much of what happened later. They 
are equally at home and this is 
unusual among Englishmen writing 
about New York -in the lofty eche- 
lons of American publishing, giving 
full ci edit to the maiinei in which 
the vision of huge piofits from the 
sale of Mi Irving's book on Hughes 
1 loaded judgments. 

Irving and his helpers Tried, and 
Very nearly succeeded, in accom- 
plishing what confidence men call 
“ the Spanish prisoner enper ". The 
subject or “ mark " is approached 
with a story about a fantastically 
rich man whose wealth is secreted in 
a Latin American state and who is 
held prisoner by the Spanish Govern- 
ment. All that is needed to bring 
about the prisoner's release nnd 
substantial rewards is $50,000 but 
the murk is cautioned not to say 
anything to anyone, including the 
authorities, about the deal. This 
transparent stratagem, slightly 
altered hy the ingenious Mr Irving, 
nearly worked. Greed look over. 
The profits from the book and the 
magazine articles, the money the 
prisoner would turn over to those 
who brought about his release, led 
intelligent men astray. They 
accepted Mr Irving’s warning that 
no mention should bo made of his 


wire and by wave 


mil MADDOX : 
pitabd 

pirccliuns in (.omniuniculions 
|r Amlrf Do ul sell. £2.95. 
CHANEY ; 

Mu of Muss CoiiintuulciKioii 

?-i Macmillan. £3.50. 

I jbp Ten words in any fashion- 
pn's guide through progressive 
jpogy would nowadays have 
Ppe: relationship, coiimiiinicii- 
*® dia »nd mass communi- 
Noi only does the majority 
nation abandon the limited 
»t being able to switch their 
g sets oh and off. it often 
“illy about this. Current ill 
over the slate of the nation is 
jOn the media. We arc thus 
Wig Ine transfer of original sin 
fjj on to the uses of electronic 

. “ b »ut technical, 
sociological and aesthetic 


innons on the screen 


Vital values 


‘■deal" with Hughe, on tin* bio- 
graphy. which, as Irving grew more 
confident, he later amplified into an 
autobiography. I hey handed over 
large cheques made out to II. R. 
Hughes in Mi living without appai- 
cnl misgivings. 

How near the hoax came to 
success if Mr Irving had been able 
to get a man and not a woman, bis 
wife, to cash the “ H. R. Hughes" 
cheques: if the protagonist had re- 
sisted the temptation of agreeable 
female compan ion ship on his sup- 
posed trips i») M-e Hughes. The book 
is generous in moments when the 
game miglu have gone either way. 

T he characters are an unlovely 
lot. Except for his ingenuity anil 
hold ness, Mr Irving has little to 
recommend him. He is no Robin 
Hood hill a pale villain spawned by 
a slightly bogus expatriate society. If 
anyone emerges with honour it is 
Jim Phelan, the tough, crusty writer 
whose work on Hughes fell into Mr 
Irving's hands ihruugh a combina- 
tion of circumstances that would be 
incredible in a novel. 

Phelan, a battered, iiuLnniiUiblc 
old warrior of the typewriter, was 
the first to smell the ml. “ This 
Clifford Irving story about how he 
got the book has to be a phony, 
right?” lie asked ]-r.mk McCulhick 
the New York bureau chief of Time 
Muvnziiie. Life's sister organization. 
It had to he and it was. Hut. at that 
lime, 110 one could have convinced 
Life or McGiaw-Hill. Too ninny 
important people were too deeply 
involved in gelling the Spanish pris- 
oner out of jail. 


asjiecls of modern mass communica- 
tions is now beginning to emerge. 
I'n fortunately, practitioners and 
theoreticians occupy not just differ- 
ent ground hut dillerciu worlds. 
Theoreticians seem concerned to 
make the study of mass communica- 
tions. unavoidably a new discipline, 
academically respectable. Nothing 
wrong with that, provided (lie Lin* 
giiiigc such studies arc written in is 
intelligible to just a few souls out- 
side the groves of academe. 

Brenda Muddox. an accomplished 
journalist on the stuff of 7 '/re Econ- 
omist, has no academic ambitions in 
her new book. Beyond Babel is a 
fascinating account of the new pos- 
sibilities in the television and tele- 
phone industry- Her tone is enthu- 
siastic when she describes what is 
already possible : cable television 
with dozens of stations at the com- 
mand of your knoh, vastly belter 
telephone services. newspapers 
printed in your own home. How- 
ever, the moment shc : contemplates 
the various political and commercial 


jljlQODLAD : 

oE Popular D»nu 
KL ! Heinemann Educational. 
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interests handling these wonders she 
becomes a traditional chronicler of 
the follies of mankind. Hcymiil 
Babel deserves cuieful reading and 
a wide circulation. 

David Chaney's Processes of Mays 
Ciiinmniiiciilion is part of a series 
called "New Perspectives in Sociol- 
ogy The publishers sec it as an 
opportunity tor young sociologists 
to present original material, to 
summarize and to review criticujly 
certain key themes and coniroveisics 
in their subject. They add; “Fur 
non-specialists Ihc monographs pro- 
vide u clear and authoritative insight 
intu the concerns and perspectives 
of the modern sociologists.” The 
present reviewer could not cut 
his way through the sociological 
jargon. A sociologist, from another 
field, was called in to help but 
retreated. Other sociologists, in 
the same field, may be tuned to Mr 
Chaney's wavelength but the non- 
specialist ought to be warned off. It 
is unlikely that the publishers’ aim 
has been attained in this bonk. 


Ill AN V I At KEN. SON and 
Al.XN SWJ IN G EWOO l> : 

T liv Sociology of Liter 11 tore 
2Xlpp. Mac< ribbon and Kec. £2.75. 

This is a ditficull hook In place. 
Its intended leader is u “.student 
of human iiniure ”, a (iiiliivet whose 
innocence and complacency it is not 
Alan Swinge wood's wish to dis- 
turb. f)n the contrary, his sim- 
plicity excuses ihc iincxactiiig tone, 
permits a discussion of structuralism 
so liriel as in he almost derisory 
mid makes it possible so to confuse 
humanist, idealist and Marxist, posi- 
tions That, the sociologist's tusk — 
“ to articulate the nature ol' the 
values embedded in literary works ” 
— comes to seem a perfectly easy 
and straight forward one. 

Rigour in identifying the theoreti- 
cal positions of critics and writers is 
surely a step towards recognizing 
’■ the nature of values ”. Yel Dr 
Swinge wood attributes Ltikiies’s early 
work and l.ucicn Guldmumi's theory 
of society to “ a milch more flexible 
Marxism ", in gratitude, perhaps, for 
their s ubs ti union of idealism and 
humanism for the revolutionary 
potential. In fact. I.nkiics described 
his early writing as combining ethi- 
cal leftism with a right-wing episte- 
mology. and acknowledged the influ- 
ence of the Heidelberg School. 
Diitlicy. Similar I and Max Weber, 
and ot an anti-jiositivisni which was 
largely conservative and romantic. 
Similarly, the Nco- Hegelianism of 
(iokhnaim should be identified, 
simply because his concepts -world 
views, Ininsiiiili vidua! subject, pro- 
blematic hero, dialectical sociology 

-are not Marxist as used, and arc 
confining in ways which arc not 
satisfactorily discussed here in the 
brief introduction to part three. 


denied alt resources, both in lilemry 
traditions ami in the interaction ot 
linguistics and poetics. Such n .socio- 
logy of literature is basically reduc- 
tive. and Dr Swiiigcvvootl's account 
ol structuralism is loo brief to pro- 
vide him xvilh enough materia! to 
counteract Gold mantis monism or 
provide an alternative model. 

Instead. Di Sxvingewoud oflers the 
idea of “creative xilalism" as Ilia 
writer's saving grace, it might have 
been more useful to go into a 
thorough con si derm ion of oilier 
methodologies. No mention is made 
of Walter Beniamin who combines a 
( Marxist} sociological approach with 
a linguistic one, and brilliantly illu- 
minates the relation ship of ari and 
society us posited by the manifesto of 
the Prague Linguistic Circle: Every- 
thing in the work of art and in its 
relation to the outside world . . . can 
he discussed in terms of sign and 
meaning.’' 

Despite the wish to avoid rcductive- 
ness. Dr Swingexvood's approach is 
too confining to he of great use. 
Rightly he points uni “the extreme 
ambiguity of the concept of world 
views”, but only in order to empha- 
size the ironic mode as a more subtle 
way of conveying values. Lidding 
“fils the middlc-cluss nexus" in so 
much us his fictional world is si sub- 
versive commentary on society. 
(Surely then, so is Dcfoe's—a straight- 
faced account of commodity fetishism 
and market values.) 

The second purl of llw book, "The 
Writer, and Society ” by Diana 
Liturcnsoii. describes the socio- 
economic forces which affect writers, 
and concludes; “ the function of the 
novel as a medium fur expressing a 
critique of society and nf social rela- 
tionships within it, remains assured " 
Hut if “analysing fiction socio logic - 


brief introduction to part three. ally ’’ involves no more than the iden- 
Thmigh disquieted by some of til icsitloii of progressive and tiun- 
Ciokiina mi's conclusions. Dr Swinge- progressive views, then it 1 * easy to 
wood accepts his central emphasis r yproxc h. II. I avvicncc and Henry 
on the writer’s power to express ^ L ‘ Montherlant, ami lp^ r [uipx) to 
“world views”, the hypulhesis that- PimsC the Cicorge (hxyell of J nnd 
. .still lo say very llltlc about " ilic 

. it is the fniiigiiifitivo liiinsposiiion essence of great art What the critic 
lliniugli lire creation of a universe of wants from a sociology of literature 
i mil vi dual characters and particular h a Inuc h subtler recognition ul the 
sit iiti ( mils, or the menial structure of distortions (3 r uieoloav and llreit 
privileged groups (structure* which wc «» 

Imvc culled world views) which c«n- 0,1 , ^ c cfCR *'Vf, inmEin.ilioil. 

stilule the essence of great url nnd liter- and a much morc acute sensitivity to 
ary creations.' flinliliiiunn, Tf.S, .Septem- the iinarchic putt er »»f poetic lim- 
ber 2 k, 1967). guage. 

This rnrimikition enables Dr Swinge- 

wood m approach literature as “ a 0ne of t | 10 niust fertile and 
critical activity Involving prohlciim- jnmginalivc centres nf research intu 
he values , but disstillxfies him by communication is the Inxlilui dc Lit- 
its dismissal of alienated writing, temlure el de Techniques Ailisliques 
None the less, he is not provoked Into dc Masw rim by Rob ert Escaipit in 


One of tho most fertile and 
imaginative centres of research into 


ti serious critical discussion of Gold- 
monn's for Lukiics’s) theories. In 


Bordeaux. The Imtilut has juwt 
broughLoul, edited by M Escarpit and 


viding a vicarious opportunity for the 
viewer Or theblrc-gnerTo liYe through 
arid resolve common moral dilemmas. 
The most pi’Pu^r pluys, therefore, 
will tend to deal with areas of tension 
in contemporary society, for example, 
in our case, the institution of mono- 
gamy. 

A large part of the book is devoted 
to <1 very thorough review of the 
literature. The conscientious reader 
might feel a trifle weary by the lime 
he reaches Dr Guodlad's own contri- 
bution : an analysis of television and 
London theatre plays during the years 
1955<*5. The popularity of live 
drama is measured simply by audi- 
ence size. which siiitorinatically ex- 
clude* plays pul on’ a!' subsidized 
theatres for u limited run. and for 
the television analysis only single, 
self-contained plays : :irc included. 
Unfortunately during llw period of 
study there was a progressive diminu- 
tion in the number ol single plays in 
favour of serial- and series. Common 
observation suggests that the latter 
type of programme is far mure 
' popular than the wit -contained 
play, nnl simply cheaper' to produce. 


so that tiie method of selection 
throws some doubt on the validity of ! 
the study. . ... j 

More doubts ■ are raised by Dr 
Guodlad's use of content analysis as 
his principal foul of investigation. 
Listing tho themes of popular plays 
brings him dangerously close lo 
banality. Is there any form of drama 
which would not fit into these cate- 
gories V Most of Shakespeare's plays 
would do so quite comfortably. The 
plut of HiVnlei in three sentences is 
crudest melodrama. Content analysis 
as ascii here cannot discriminate 
between plays or very different ; 
artistic merit, and lends lo produce 
such statements as : 

The murderer caught in The Mousetrap 
nffeis a reasiuring type of dramatic 
experience ; Ionesco’s Jvmt Tinimt. over- • 
whelmed by. the flood of Hi- own pus- 
sexiidn^ criishini: him to death, before 
our eyes on the stage, is offering a cum- 
pietcly diflvrvnt type of dramatic experi- 
ence. Both are valid : both are valuable ; 
hnth are enriching; but iu different 
ways. • . . ( . 

Dr, one might say, pit*h : pm - ^ as 
good.at poetry. , 


stead he waives criticism by con- Charles Bouttzis, a collection of 
fessing “ wc are not. ^ however, papers culled Sysfetnes pariiels de 
engaged in a work of original inlen- communication (225pp. Paris: 
lion". This is pleasantly modest, Moulorili These papers originated 
but irritating also, for it sidesteps the jj| ^ scries of seminars given 
question of whether the chosen Rt the I list i tut in 1969-7(1, and 
methodology is the mosl satisfactory examine the use of the term “coin- 
one for a literary sociologist to mu mention ” . in varioux ■ social 
adopt. It involves acceptance of the sciences. The contributors are mainly 
elitist, mystifying, non- dialectical f r0 m the University of Bordeaux, 
concept of " world views ”, and pt a but there are one or two from Paris 
crude homology which condemns the (including the always instructive 
; artist- in; q capitalist society to an Tzvetan Todrov), at id one wliqse 
impotent saaren for uuthenlip values, function is the beciiliur nnd imposing 


A victim of capitalism, the artist is one o( "conxu 


peculiar and imposing 
ttciir pontifical . 
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DANIEL OEFOE 

(1060-1731) 


DpJoo wu b young rasn At llw lima of llw exclusion 
crista. In liia maturity ho wllnonoad Uta iroutilM era 
ol the Glorious Ravofulion and oflor. Hq Oetf, an. old 
teen. 17 year* allw the Hano rattan aucceis on. 

ills hi9tor«cai wriimaa rolled the vUaiit/ ond tendons 
at « nertod wHiao engiulrf ' untumani a m«l turbu- 
tem phsaa. in poititeo and rwa to a peafc of 
Mcpeia abroad. 

HI* I'tara'y wufks cover an aaiountf-r^j wrier/ e! 
LOpiba. from rengl«i .10 .irucn-vo/aoDs, Irom nco- 
nonuen io magte; In ffwa he pioneered njany new 
htean end added cignitieariti# to English LUe'iVire. 


Use of micioHhtl has m ndp it.gas.sltip In namptla l hi most complete collection at Defaa's 
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A man and an age 


GUILLAUME DE BERTIFR DE 
SAU VIGNY i 

McttcrnJch ef fa France upris Ic 
Cungris dc Vienne 

Volume J : Au temps dc Charles X 
— 1824-I830 

pp 9 J 8-1,426. Paris: Presses Con- 
tinent ales. 

ALAN PALMER t 
Melt end eh 

405pp. Weidcnfcld and Nicol.son. 
£4 75. 

HEINRICH GRAF von LUTZOWi 
Im diploma Use hen Dlenst der k.u.k. 
Monarchic 

Edited by Peter Holienbaiken. 

407pp. Vienna: Verfng i'Ur Ges- 
chiehle und Poiiiik. 2G0 sch. 


the liMdvtronal manner: the third 
volume, more than five hundred 
pages long, of a study of Mctter- 
nlcirs relations with Trance .since 
1815, covering the six years of 
Charles X's reign. To write huge 
books on subjects that do not 
at once catch fire may seem a 
dubious enterprise. Usually only 
Germans, and their more un- 
reflecting American followers, 
attempt it. Guillaume tic Herder hits 
many qualities: he writes well, has 
done immense work in European 
archives, has a gift for anecdote and 
nil erudition of almost Brogancsque 

nmnnrtinnc At tkn l • 


DAVID WARD i 

1848 ; The Fall of IVIeffcmicIi and 
Hie Year of Revolution 

275pp. Humish Hainillon. £2.50. 

MACK WALKER (Editor) : 
Mcttcriiich's Europe 
352pp. Macmillan. £4.20. 

[ ra Httttgariam /ion cm vita can 
itill be applied, to a surprising 
J^Srce. to the historiography of the 
Habsburg Empire. We should be in 
a bad way without the Rrfnkis, 
Hnnrifcs pidszegis a „ d Rercnds : 
Vienna University spent most of its 
time, up to n few years ago, con- 
structing sepulchral inunumcnl* 
instead of getting on with a serious 

P ,°n ,° r l en1, M t,lin 8 s stand, we 
!ack „ « serviceable economic 
account of the Habsburg Empire ; 
Jrfszis o d book, with ull its literary 
drawbacks has to do. The historian. 

!^l. Vi u h more biographies, 
well-thumbed texts. diplomatic 
accounts and the rest, can only sigh 

n?n»w h J * .' ver F. fair ,n criticize 
people for jiot writing another book. 

Mtiunueh et U i Frame apr d s fc 

f-ongres rle Vienne is very much in 


proportions. At the same time, liis 
book deals with almost every day of 
Mcttcrnich's life ; it sometimes seems 
ns it not a single one of Metlerm'di's 
recorded remarks — and a suggily 
facetious lot they arc — has escaped 
recording. The conclusion js not very 
revealing, and is only two or three 
pages long; there is little constructive 
comment about, for instance, the 
workings of government. Specialists 
of the period will find this book 
and it contains 
S!j « Wl interest other readers- 
M do Bertier has survived his own 
purpose. 

Alan Palmer’s biography of Met- 
ier me ha Iso suffers from the fact that 
it n about Met tc midi. Mr Palmer 
has done very creditably, in research 
Ttul\ri? g \ to , n l Mkc something 

i fc * ¥“ book 15 skilfully con- 
structed, so that events do not obtrude 

w\? l -£ h ’ /I l S ft firc:i[ improvement 
l v ?.F CCI s .° d book- Mr Palmer might 
!“V ® made more of die VormSra 
period than he has done ; but on the 
Napoleonic period he is very good 
JJfJf J cr }. a P s N just to Em- 

1 K -° 1 -rS" i ,na " C, “ is i! fair to describe 
ns cretinous n man capable of *iy- 

0 8 '. l r" i, after his abdicl- 
non. You didn t have to make mo 
abdicate to lose so many battles and 
provinces ’ ? Mr PnlmcVs book wffl 
be enjoyed for sonic years to conic. 

_ Heinrich Ultzow was an Austro- 
Hungarian diplomat before the i list 


World War, his career reaching its 
apogee with his appointment to the 
Rome Embassy. The memoirs arc 
ol the highest interest ; the family 
and the editor, Peter llolicnhalkcn, 
aie to be congratulated on present- 
ing the original manuscript virtually 
un touched and with such erudition 
of editing, l.iltzow had a great deal 
of common-sense, had few illusions 
about the outcome of the “daring 
strokes" thought up by Aehrcnlhal 
and Bcrchtuld ; as a result, lie never 
rose to a place of true prominence 
m the Monarchy’s affairs. The hook 
suffers from contemporary prejuri- 
jyos of one sort and another, but on 
the whole it is not only useful to 
specialists but also very entertaining 
to read. Unlike many such works, 
the anecdotes usually come off very 
well. ’ 

David Ward s /-S'-tf.- The Fall of 
Meuernich ami the Year of Revoht- 
Hon appears to be designed for A- 
Icvel readers. It is a tolerable 
account of some aspects of the 1848 
revolution, put together in a some- 
what mystifying way. not badly writ- 
ten, and with ritual genuflect ion 
towards economic factors. Metier- 
nkhs Europe is aii assemblage of 
documents, compiled in an obvious 
way. The reader can virtually see 
the editor chewing his pencil and 
thin king up significant themes, which 
can then be strung together with a 
lifeless commentary. Someone, some- 
where, nuist find collections like this 
useful. Bui the first half or the nine- 
teenth century is a wonderful period. 
Many outstanding books have been 
written about it. Some of them— 
uiscnmann, for instance— are clas- 
.sics. With William I .anger, E. J. 
Hobsbawni and so many others in 
the field, do we need yet more 
introductions' to the subject? 
Anyone needing a background to this 
period would still do best to turn 
to these great hooks, the Recullcc- 
T ‘f i^ville. the Eighteenth 
r ns fJin M «rx, or Virtually any 
of tlie 1840s novels of Bal/ac . 1 


Holy knights 


DESMOND SEWARD i 
The Monks of War 
The Military Religious Orders 
.I4(ipp, l-yre Methuen. £|.‘J5. 


^ 11 bd^vES“«iiiwT' "'rank* h jf|* 

O the same liter;-- ^. he services done us by tho 
« tree volumes on I fie family and their famous lilllo 
Kll "4, loSm Glyndcbourne under 
f J, « l . lc r weight of Downs. It is a little us if 

t' ,|,crar y grace. > S«re. only a mere handful of 
imposes iu, m Marc's plays had survived tho 
reader, who willy, Hof time, and that until 
«‘i remember na^.fu these had been given only 
‘| lh ’ l*»gc to the noi fYod ill-financcd productions. 
lh . c kind of hhtory fin music. Monteverdi is of 
'\ho me not acifewarean stature, and wc know 
•he general reader ‘HMMiow because we have cx- 
l,l >w of narrative 'feed him in productions as 
require? a fabric -Ira^of him as the Glyndcbournc 
lions of which this years 
the latest and perhaps the 

j^tart of opera at the outset of 


Liberals against Napoleon 

LOUIS lln Vll E Emcor . . . . 


jSSSSJSSSf" ,,,d 

i'hc Scourge oF Hie Engle 
Ross‘ S,,,ted :,nd cdi,ed by Michael 
2fi0pp. Sidgw ick und Jackson. £3.50. 

Wc think at once of the flamboyant 
posturings of Madame de Stuol and 
Benjamin Constant and perhaps of 
Cluiteaubriand, though as a Culholic 
and roynlist he stands somewhat 
upnrt. The real core of the liberal 
Opposition to Napoleon consisted of 
a few dozen men whose names, out- 

i l w c ^ ,:aI,C< i , are toda y P r °bably 
almost unknown to any but 

historians:: Cabanis, Chdnier 

Daunou, Destutt de Trucy, Garat! 
Grdgoirc, Guinguend, Limjuinais.-. 
Volney, and others. They centred 

of the fr ' e nds 
and intellectual heirs of Condoreet 
settled near his former home at 


doubly unfortunate in that some of 
the sources used are dubiously 
rch able. Michael Ross’s (ranslnlion 

bV’heh!fn| e ’r bU I SCVCraI ofhis would- 
be helpful footnotes are inaccurate. 

mere lire too many misprints and 
somewhere along the line a host of 

he' vfpEU 1 r?I l0ve b ^ Qine misspelt : 
in* ■, J 1 / Club sounds a sober mcot- 
in^-place for royalist hotheads. 

aatbor , s are left-wing writers 

Sf 1he P |lh e ™i b y ‘ fefV ^ nl sl, PP° rlcrs 
uv fn tSfSJ 1 CaU , Se ' The V certainly 

IrnvSn J i“ nd are far from P0r- 

?f’ ng Napoleon as an ogre, but 

throuBh ,re,Udl ^ CS u &ojnetini es peep 
nrough, ,i S JD the strictures on 

■ Concordat and . the amnesty, 
measures which may bcl dislit 
able byt were hardly tyrannous. 

“rmusly, their partisnu- 
UUP tends | to invest thdir heroes with 
aaa ^ of isolation and martyrdom 

WltlCh It (Ampilllinl .iiotulio mi 



pled, courageous men who hnd sur , . 
vived ^he-Terror.bv a bair’s breadth, S a ^pd clea | bqttei 
W.^riy otf the torch of the EnUghtei^- . "Wt" dtely in some 
ment -abd. the liberal ideas of the early , 

Revolution. ;. ■ - ■ • > . . . ' i • Since. NMtibleon's .hit 


in peace, even Imnuurcd. ft was 
Napofcon who hud Cabanis hurled 

al, !t d °T ,,nd ^balcaubriund 

olctlcd to tho Institute, though that 

JR? ? ad l n nn ; llm, ahty row over 
Inc Oration. He also employed them 

L bcy Wiu| ld accept his offers 
which Happened more often than this 
l J*88®sls. Condorcet's closed 

J Jea 5 de ^ ry ' for ,nsla nce l after 
R brief spell in the Tribunate became 
prefect of the Daubs in 1801 and re- 
mained there and in good odour till 

tet en bv 0f h h ? Empire 11 
hnmn m br,n 8 ,0 8 nn enlightened 
numtmny to an 0 ver-ri fi id administrn- 
!i°n such men did more cood ih-in 

>o C proicst. dS Wh ° lhom «'' : « 

. , T! !! s , prom P ls « further question 
S ? *. Ibe authors do not discuss The 
manyraom ,,D ®rais speeches may be eln/m a »i 
which is somewhat. distorting. The 55? c ? nvinc *ng and. Iheir paner thi 
were, pf course, frustrated S 

hat anarf thuir noble DOliliml nrlnJLi l’ , .. . . ® 


hi recent divailc.s the military urdcis 
have a Mi. 'idl’d fewer histurians Ilian 
have (lie nuuiks, eanons and friars. 

1 here have been numerous specialist 
articles, and a few summary accounts 
in encyclopedias, hut little to attract 
the general reader. Partly no doubt, 
this is due to the unueeeptnhiliiy to 
contemporary taste, of waifnre and 
very personal warfare as pail of the 
religious life of Christians. Here, in- 
deed. Desmond Seward’s arresting 
title is misleading. I he military orders 
were not monks in a strictly canonical 
sense. Medieval men would have 
echoed the judgment of Henry of 
Huntingdon (hat a lighting monk 
sueh as Henry of lilois was a mon- 
ster made up of ineompatiblcs, hut 
they did not think it .strange that a 
kmghi should lake a vow of ohed- 
Jenee and follow part at least of a 
monastic rule. 

The two major military orders, 
the J emplars and Hospitallers, were 
a characteristic product of their 
age. the early twelfth century. No 
»il her epoch could have created 
■such institutes of knightly escoits 
•uni shcltercrs of pilgrims, who 
became er.tek regiments, shock 
troops billowing a quasi monastic 
discipline and living in monastic 
quarters at the heart of gu.il fort- 
resses. Nor can we imagine that 
in any other age a theologian or 
he cnjihrc ot Si Bernard would 
have given advice oil their rule or 
celebrated their apjiear.mce with a 
treatise. But once it had moved 
Us feasibility the military older 
coiiimucd to llourisli throughout the 
medtevid centuries mid Mr Seward. 

))? u c! ca»ly been fascinated by 
s subject, follows up Hie sioiy of 
he crusading ordcn llt Oulremer 
uth hose ot the | clonic Knights 

J . V a,, i 1 ,r ,s J ,;,, »sb older* 

So.!,:, 11 i,Vi ! I™"™'"’ { islcrcians), 
S! 1 ^* Alcantara, pal.idiiw of “• 
the Keeonqiilsta. After these, we 


to (he 


profes- 

Montc- 


)jie ■■ «'* N . 
nonul rcpcrto.ro of 
verdi's ft RUorno tl Ultsse In 
L bjuI other operas of the early 
P -L —«i..rw ranks high 


;>milysis an d lhc f v 
!»«« 

1 *■, Homeric hk-, 
sa»lmireil Incident,/ 
brill lain coslumei 4 

‘ showers of arm, 
bonibs , to lhe d!4 
‘ihI IrumpeU and 


B.aian "• 'i- 

Iwnteenth century was a spec- 
ar enough chapter in musical 
(y ; and the adequate perform- 
— ““iiijiks aim "rfeof theso very early operas 
sroiui'i and Iriumphalflds the spectacular. They need, 
lour great sieges of ^at Glyndcbournc, a considcr- 
Mameliikes (1444) joJ^pcnditure on theatrical cquip- 
Rntl 1522), and elufatid generous rehearsal time 
Turks (1565). arere<tZ®ih music and stage-prod net ion. 
/csl, and few wifiTp^essity for this arises particu- 
dmvii amid the m)lfe Flrom their concern with planes 
The bonk rent unMilPinialic implication other than 
! ®^t UR ij j s ij c> y C t related to it as 
In receding levels. Elaborate 
ift was used then, and is 
_ now, to provide an effect of 
ipping dimensions, some more 
:Hous than others, and capable 
png their respective promin- 
ent moment to moment. Stage 


ol a lew primary wjik 
secondary material 1. 
into mere imaginaliml 
notes are selective $ 
must perforce (ruq ife 
Sew an! is fair to hii i 


was a dead one. IneviU* 
makes fur rellection.iiii 
im answer. Silting all 
we find the crusading 
and inconiprclh'nvibk- 
in the modern woiUol 
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to paper inn fDoni hints at melodic 
performers improvising off an inla- 
volfittira just like coni inn o players) 
which has not survived. It was cer- 
tainly quite normal for dances and 
other music to be provided by other 
musicians lEian the main composer. 

And wlini now ? A simple trans- 
cription of tho sketchy manuscript 
will not give a complete or authentic 
performance, but merely a denuded 
outline with the virtues neither of 
good theatre nor of historical cor- 
rectness. .Some musician of our own 
time must have the conviction, and 
lhc invention, lo body out that 
sketchy manuscript in u full working 
score from which a complete per- 
formance can be given. Nothing less 
will even approach the original inten- 
tions: a Baroque director would have 
done no less for a normal Uaroqtio 
revival within the .seventeenth cen- 
tury, and would have had nothing 
but contempt for a director who 
made authenticity an alibi for not 
finishing the job. 

Cuccini spoke of the seven ty-fivo 
musicians (an cyc-wi Incss made n 
round 100 of it) for his first (lost) 
opera in 1600, to an audience in tho 
thousands; Monteverdi’s Arianna of 
1608 at Mantua was given in n theatre 
specially erected to hold some 5,000; 
the Venetian opera-houses were also 
too large for mere chamber forces, 
and Doni around 1635 in Roina 
warned musicians not to drown Ilia 
singers by “ the multitude of instru- 
ments That is indeed always ft 
prime consideration In early opera; 
but we may inter that the orchestra 
was big enough to drown them when 
not intelligently handled. 

It is this intelligence, a nd lhe muslc- 
ological knowledge to inform it, 
which keeps the lavish Glyndcbourne 
productions under sufficient stylistic 
control. Mr Leppard uses, If not a 
“ multitude of instruments ", at least 
a rich .assortment. Hut he never 
drowns his singers : more subtle, but 
just as important, he never ties down 
the rhythmic freedom of their crucial, 
nrioso-Iikc recitative by composing 
counter-melodies, which would force 
them into regular metre (ami this Is 
one of the incongruities which make 
Hni no Muderuifs version nf Orfeo, 
for example, so catastrophically out 
of style). In the instrumental por- 
tions, however, and in accompanying 
the arias, choruses and other nwm- 
urefi vocal portions, Mr Leppard is 
now using more wind instruments 
(including very appropriate and cor- 
rect trombones) limn he used (a do; 
and he is giving his orchestra more 
sustained ly melodic lines lo play, with 
n smaller proportion of clangy 
plucked sounds. This is hotter music- 
ology and better musicianship us 
well, since the entire texture nnd 
sonority of hit orchestration, where 
appropriate, are much improved by 
it in both respects. 

Mr Leppard’s orchestra does not 
have quite the gloriously authentic 
quality, for example, of Harnon- 
court’s recent recordings (some of his 
recordings tended to lack Lhc proper 
Baroque robustness). That is because 
almost of necessity Glyndcbourne 
uses a modern orchestral string sec- 
tion und wind instruments (very diff- 
erent in their native sonority and 
articulation), with the string section 


Monteverdi's Ulisse at Glyndebourne — Minerva (Atone Hotoclls) prevents Anlinous ( Vgo Truma) from stringing the bow 

of Ulysses. 


the lines of the opening toccata of 
Monteverdi's Orfeo , likewise on a 
single triad of written C major (con- 
cert D major, because of the mutes 
on the trumpets which send the pitch 
up a tone). Orfeo does include par- 
tial orchestra lion, and complete or- 
chestra! and vocal parts; it was 
exceptional in that because the score 
was printed, twice, and at least the 
first time as a souvenir in honour of 
u socially important occasion. Most 
subsequent seventeenth - century 
Italian operas, when obern was less 
of a new&Y/uTthy novelty, were not 
even printed once, and their sketchy 
and incomplete working manuscripts 
are all wc now have to go on. 

Act 1, Scene ix, of Ulisse has 
another “ chorus of Naiads, Minerva, 
UlUse ", the music being left for us 
to provide; Scene vi has the stage 
directions ’’ here 8 Moors come out 
who do a Greek dance, sung to the 


following verses” but there is no 
following music until we do some- 
thing to provide it. In Act II, Scene 
xii, a “ sinfonia of war V is requested 
but not notated, the further Instruc- 
tions reading : “ here comes a pas- 
sage [tocco] of war from all the 
instruments ", thereby incidentally 
informing us that an orchestra varied 
enough to be described as all the 
instruments is present though 
nowhere else mentioned. Act III, 
Scene ii is accounted for by the rubric 
in the score: "left out, because it 
is melancholy ". The libretto ends 
with a "Chorus of Ithacans", but 
this has no place in the score, and 
we may well prefer to end (as Monte- 
verdi himself preferred wonderfully 
to end his Poppea of the next year) 
with the duct, which is for Penelope 
and Ulisse. We already have plenty 
unavoidably on our hands without 
altering the ending to follow the 



libretto, though that course would 
also be legitimate. 

It is all very casual und very incon- 
sistent ; but it is also entirely in keep- 
ing with tlie Baroque habit of leav- 
ing to the performer so much that 
Lhe nineteenth-century habit would 
have crystallized into the notation. 
And on the whole, the earliest 
baroque music was the most casually 
notated. 

What happened at the time ? There 
was an extraordinary tradition of 
orchestral improvisation, almost In- 
credible to us if it were qol described 
so unequivocally by Agazzarl in 
1607, by Praetorfus in 1619, by Don! 
around 1635, nnd by Pietro dfejia 
Valle in 1640. With plenty of re- 
hearsal time (Monteverdi tells us in 
a letter that he had five months for 
his Arianna of 1608) this could have 
been worked out more or less by ear, 
; though something may have got on 


are going to»go; and though It -has 
to be different, it may not have to be 
worse. The quality which puts Mr 
Leppard on balance ahead of the field 
is not his correctness (though this is 
sufficient) but his musicianship, 

Both as performer and as com- 
poser, Mr Leppard makes Dulxlanil- 
mgly good music of it all. For we 
have to accept that composing is an 
essential ingredient - in these seven- 
teenth-century operatic reconstruc- 
tions. True, jt is composing of a 
particular kind, like continue realiza- 
tion though very much more so. It is 
composing in collaboration across the 
centuries, so that one's own invention 
complements without contradicting 
the original invention. Nevertheless it 
is composing. It is composing not 
only when Mr Leppard supplies st 
missing chorus or ritorncllu or aria (a 
crucial one for Penelope to words 
not set in lhe original is set aptly and 
beautifully by Mr Leppard); it u 
composing wherever Mr Leppard 
supplies orchestral und confiture 
material. A quite high proportion of 
the notes heard are uf his invention , 
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but il must be so, He h;is also been 
more diploma lie than previously in 


w tl IIIM |ft| 

using In's programme -note lo tell us 
what he has dnne and why; when he 
publishes this version. ] hope he will 
explain this in yet fuller detail. 


Mr Leppard's invention is. of 
course, very individual. He k a sort 
of Figaro of our modern musical 
scene: willy, resourceful, impudent 
when the mood lakes him so. never 
pompous, never dull. But he has n 
feeling heart, and shows it deeply 
when the music lakes a serious turn. 
How appropriate, then, for Monte- 
verdi, who also mingles charm and 
irony with deeply felt compassion 
and tcnderncsss. 


There is a good deal of mainly 
enjoyable Leppard blended in with 
the marvellous Monteverdi ; but that, 
precisely, is why it comes across as 
marvellous Monteverdi. When a 
Monteverdi opera is reconstructed bv 
a rather dull and colourless per- 
sonality. that is rather how we 

SE.™?* J *i Mnd ,£ is worse still 
jvhen done by an ambitious but 
inappropriate or ill-informed per- 
sonnhly No personality so strong 
as Mr Leppard s can be liked in all 
respects or by everyone, nnd crid- 
cism is perfectly in order. But it i a 
of hfah S ! rC n 8lh !,nd dis *incliveness 

vcrJ welMnfn Ve T a PP r °P ri "<e and 
wh ir u W , f ° rmeJ reconstructions 
which gets them across with such 


n overall artistic conviction to his 
n eager audiences. 

* r, Pc . lcr ball's production. John 
e Bury's designs and Robert Bryan's 
1 lighting bring just the same fresh and 
creative stylishness to bear. No ono 
r can spec ideally rebuke them, as Mr 
Leppard has been sometimes 
i rebuked, for taking liberties with the 
original; there is no original, 
beyond a few laconic stage direc- 
tions. fur them to take liberties with, 
and thus everything (as in staging 
Shakespeare) has (o be created anew, 
which brings problems of a more 
general kind. Yet they too, on their 
side, show knowledge of the tradi- 
tional attributes of these deities nnd 
mortals, as set out in emblem-books 
nnd paintings and other depictions 
and descriptions of the late Renais- 
sunce, when this earliest convention 
of opera formed against a back- 
ground of Neo-Classical and above 
all of Neo-Plat onio imagery. Their 
visual symbolism, like Mr Leppard's 
score, is not only imaginative, but 
valid ; and all the more so for bring- i 
^spirit rather than the letter i 
?« r °?i, Ue convenlion meaning- i 
fully to the comprehension of s 
modern audiences. Their stnge- i 
properties, their costume, their i 
acting-gestures and their move- i 
thrm? [teree-dimensiona! movements i 
through the air included) are not t 
arbitrarily contrived. They are at 
once historically founded and con- « 


k AMERICA 


s tcinporaneously restructured. That 
is indeed the most satisfactory 
1 approach. 

s The story itself was taken skilfully 
I and faithfully from Homer's Otlvs- 
i St 7 by the librettist. Hadoaro. The 
: ten -year siege of Troy for Helen's 
; beauty is the stirring talc of the Hiatt ; 

: but the ten-year wanderings of Ulys- 
ses and the resourceful fidelity of 
Penelope before their reunion, when 
at last the angry gods relent, is a tale 
speaking yet deeper to the human 
heart, ihe Homeric strife of the 
gods conditioning the human 
struggles of the mortals is no mere 
Inck of construction, hut is n still 
recognizable because essentially time- 
less way ot bringing into visual iniagi- 

ni u- IQ u thosc ,ilcril,I y unseen forces 
which, operating as they do within 
the hearts of men, govern our actions 
and are in that sense as human as 
we arc who do the acting. These are 
the universally human qualities we in- 
herit and pass down, the archetypes 
in Plato s sense as well as Jungs; and 
their images still appear, not so very 
much disguised or altered, in our 
modern dreams and fantasies. So lone 
as we arc made to feel our own rela- 
tionship with them, they still speak 
10 us , numinously of their own 
nccord. Of course we must be will- 
ing to go half-way to meet them in 
heir anment Homeric imagery; but 
this is simply n case of that usual 
willing suspension of disbelief for 


: Ihe moment " which Coleridge 
recommended so memorably because 
it *' constitutes poetic faith 

Our poetic faith in the archetypal 
imagery is made very easy for us 
b>' the (ilyndcbournc production 
even during the r.ilhci melaphysicai 
Nco-Plalonism of Hadoaro’s pio'logue 
(enlivened by ilu* eiii'.agini'.ly frank 
and impressive perloimainV of (he 
maeliinervi : and increasingly 
as the gods and moilals aie showii 
Iherealier more diieellv inierreaeting 
on one another. I here was an iu- 
Nlniclive contrast t.i tliai soeeess. ilus 
same season ;ii (ilyndehttiiriie. 

Lor in Slraiiss's Aii.tJn,-, he and 
Ins librettist Hugo von Mofm.nuis- 
llial. with all their repeated levisi.uis. 
never got Hie two planes ol om inner 
and outer experience into nmliial 
relationship. Ai liist iheie is ime 
dramatic conflici heiuecn (he 
seriniis operatic troupe with its young 
composer, and ihe lively comic 
troujic with its ready iinprnvi/.ilion. 
Ariadne and /eihinella do confront 
one another, ami the composer ami 
/crbinctla do lake an interest in one 
another. Hut after ■ CUv ndvhnurnc's 
dinner interval the composer never 
appears again, and all al tempts hy 
the comedians to involve Ariadne in 
their earthy doings fail. 1 here is just 
one passage not long after t lie curtain 
goes up again when ilieir personali- 
ties. and their music, fascinatingly 
react together ; hut Ariadne soon re- 
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the Latin American republics, 
ad Uruguay have by far the 
civilian political instiiu- 


by far the least politicized 
bites. They arc both pre- 


tty urban nations with large 
jdent trade union movements, 
organized political parties, a 
idition of peaceful electoral 
,aod n much higher standard 
j than is to be found in most 
continent. In many ways they 
re resemblance to the poorer 
ji nations than lo the rest of 
ifd World. The existence of 
.ii| Marxist movements in both 
h gives them a particular fas- 
in fur European left-wing 
in, and the three French 
i. under review assume a 
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tip eager for the triumph 
lallsm in South America, 
ittious to know what lessons 

! I drawn of relevance lo France. 
Ble some weak patches, L'E.\- 
$t.chilieniit’ is the best single 
ivailablc on the Alieiule 
Chile. It is particularly 
rnriau problems, giving a 
lary of the complex pro- 
rarian reform, and the 
ilieization of the pcasan- 
Labrousse brings out 
limitations of Allendc's 
o land reform, and re- 
personal observation the 
ilwecn the bureaucratic 
of the state agencies and 
lice of Mapuchc Indians 
landless labourers [or 
mediate and direct 
Argues convincingly that, 
:onsidcrabIc achievements 
nt, the government risks 
ant support to right and 

Imenl of recent Chilean 
more uneven— an intclli- 
it of recent electoral nml 
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coition Had been published only once Th^n'l TT ’ Y n,,Xi ^ '-nnuamos 
m (he middle of the eightcentli ccn V i ? * loS the,,tros de W* 
tury. It was pJnycd in ?he oM f which a 

Alcazar de Madrid, and was a eon- & '^.printed by Manuel 
fused tale of thwarted love nndka- S'v ,/ 5.*g. ,n lhc 


lousy told in two acts and mixing the diSna^hr V M,,St ' as 

popular elements of the r.wL/Li ?! "V n ,hc ycars Ranees 

lyth improbable interventions of ofllir' * .voiinger conlemporary 
-‘■■“‘-x deilies. Whut i Z ,,X ™ L.p^ir writer „f 


classical deities. Whut is uniquely i number of ^ himsL ‘ 11 the writcr «f 
fascinating about it is the collection UhThe r r S ‘ Wa ? C T inced ,hil1 
of five splendid watercolours by f Mri P(Kt ?^ « !ldd 
Francisco Herrera. " el MW- pe,l . k - ° l < stripping the 


E" P" lllc d e««-R» of well-edited 
texts n.is beep a ground for complain L 
nmong .studcnls and teachers 0 f 

S ' 1 f ,0,d ? n . Age drama. 

A II hough the situation is still not 

?™ d - “Jnrproving by leap, and 
bounds. A number of new series 
have been slarledi most of them pro- 
vsding eddions of a high standard. 
One of these is the Coleccldn Time- 
w^]?S?i u " der the * e ^ral edi- 


_ , •i.nti it mull s oy 

Francisco Herrera. " cl Mo?o ", 
which accompanied the text in a 
manuscript sent to Germany in 1673. 
mid which, representing the scenes of 
inc zumwlti, provides us with an 
enormously valuable document about 
the conditions under which court 
comedies were presented in (be reign 
of Carlos II. 


Hanlly less valuable is the survival 
ol most of the music written by Cai- 


ns .ill-time peak, outstripping Hu; 
epic, tragic and comic poetry or 
Greece and Rome, as well as the 
operas and dramas of Tuscany and 

r in > ,n | ! . ,l,c P^lRionerx 
ol the i onit’tlM C nlilurdn was the one 
who brought decorum to the stage 
in d set the standard in the nml ter of 
ui.iracters, plot, structure and style. 
I .i Idcrrin s success in the cnnwtlhi tl,' 
aipa y cxpatUt is unrivalled, but his 
reidaclucvcuient appears to he in the 


accompany ing Ion and tin rf* Tt„n ' y :,„.?'! K4 ' . hls ,,m 9- s*ys 


» - - 1'*"^ mm iui ns 

accompanying ioa and fin tie Jiesn, - 
though it is :i pity that we have no 
evidence about the dunces which 


n omc, says 

Bunces, no play has been so lacking 
in pocorum as to contain adultery i n - 
volving other than an innocent 


onSt°b f J i " hiS 

one of the joint editors of a fine edi- 

VdL?de n, L Ule " k ‘ 10 ^ n plHy « Juan 
V6lez.de Guevara's Los celos hacen 

JSJS - H J n . nd N; D. Shergold are 
? bem ? JoIned by an expert 
on Spanish music, Jack Sage. Dr 

, Pf ii C °^ Ibiborntion js particularly 
dea,in 8 with an example 

?niin a type 0f pIa 7 new to 


rtn who, in 1677, wrote of hi. “T. 1 


.hem would find 


■■■ — v ~ . who reau 

them would find them very tame 

t V hnn? U V h \ mU5lc and the inmoyas : 
Jdim™ 5 S? research f s ol the three 

n? £ thlS - r rk ’ 1hc imagination 
or the twentieth-century reader can 
come samp.whf.rr. _ V n 


n ■ — "‘“"“"'“I mummy me play 

V.i ‘[tshwira. in contrast 
to Roms Zorrilhi's Ca,la cual In qne ie 

2 r' SSCd , .° f ■ lhe stage bcca usc 
there f i gured |n it a genlJeman whu.se 
wife was dishonoured by the love of 


■ **cihcciiid century. 

r M bu V ng . nius,c and spoken verse 
Calderrin. m the first knflwn examnle' 


come somewhere near to bridalno the J2l2? 8 dishonoured by ^ 
gap dividing him from a form Mmost S nT"' ° T Cil,der ^' s ™ 

!KSS^ 

.SfS5 SKK.*- ■ 

of SDCCtnnl<> lime uln. • BanCi’S'fl cnlan.liJ .l_r - . 


In ailJiiiun, il a key in ilu- iindcr- 
standing of Hanccs's own cuurt 
romet/niv and :,nrn,l,i\. Mr M,,„ 
suggests that it was for political rea- 
sons i hat Ha lives was forced to resign 
Irom his position as court dramatist 
to ( a rloN II and lo leave lhe capital 
!jf rorc b . c bad tinislicd his lie •Him*. 
the critical remarks which llances 
makes help in an undei .landing of 
the niin,;li,t j n general, which he 
claims to he a descendant ,if .mci.-ni 
rag.edv. itself owing its oiigio to the 
hihlieal Hook of l..h LK.-wheie 
he remarks that ewiv kind of 
rt'iwvrniacirn known l» antiquity is 
cniH'iliied m Ihe S|i.uiis|i , ,»„j, ,/ M | [ v . 

divides canit’tfitix into ” am.itorj.is '■ 
■mil 1 Insinuates " t || h . ■ hislmiales " 
nclng more or less tragedies with a 
happy endiiii!, and the “ am.itori.is “ 
being xnlhlivideil into the cntnrJim 

Z u' p, [J 'vhich he claims 

he the invention of Diego de 
hnciso. and the i ,/*- fd/i,/, 

The clnel difference between these 
lust two types is that the route, tins </«- 
fuoneu deal with a higher class or 
People, although still in their private 
capacity rather than as public figures 
whose fate affected the body politic 
and nnyht nmre properly constitute 
nintlcr lor tr.lgedy. 

Although Biuices went along with 

I tinn i n IL,.,,. M 


or 161*). At lirsi <igh)iii 
what those bred to Erf. 
pecially French siylntf 
sider to he the «orsui 
ol ihe Spanish type. Tbs 
two plays, held lo^ertwl 
strolls Queen of S>rii 
daughter of ihe :iir.aitU 
Hr t : d wards’* inrerpM- 
play. by llietlicincofjml 
she i Hi ist i alev The 
pli le lack of funsiJ«s : 
von vent inns or 
mirty of lime anil pha- 
llic moment nhtn && 
seen as a suvapecRjU 
mild she is lin.ill) 
hri lyi.uiny and criHfl)| ,: 
« ho Ins murdered hw* : 


usurjvd her son’s ihw« : 
ns futjn Semir.> mi” f 
Nine veil to luf piilave s 
( Inir.igeous as this iW)^ 
rihi not only gets 
produces a tour (few* 1 
power anil clfctfi'^ 
towers alimo earlier itf* 
Die theme nnd. so hr 
list is concerned, repwf 1 
cring of themes, siiw)* 
ami images found 
vet put together now* 13 ' 
vision and technical 
ol long exjwrlence "■ . 

Dr Edwards ! 
'.ombre mood uf tfisfW- 
cunisianccs of Caldwp 1 . 


parly politics (drawn almost entirely 
from two first-rate bonks by the 
communist journalist Eduardo 
Lnbarca) is offset by an unconvinc- 
ing treatment of the nature of the 
Imperialist threat to Chile’s economy 
and political sovereignty. Many of 
Lite reasons M Labroussc suggests lu 
explain die relative failure of the 
Christian Democratic experiment 
are basically sound, but on this 
subject lie relics too uncritically on 
leftist journalistic sources and 
paints such a lurid picture of that 
parly lhal il becomes incomprehen- 
sible how anyone could oppose it 
from die right (over a third of the 
electorate did in or how any 

remotely progressive elements could 
continue to support the party (in 
fact, the Marxists won over virtually 
□one nf the Christian Democrat 
electorate between l%4 nnd 1970). 

The author’s sympathies lie 
mostly with the MUL (the major 
Marxist group committed lo armed 
struggle in Chile), and his book is 
particularly good on this movement. 
He does, however, tend to gloss over 
Us defects f owing lo its dogmatism, 
the M LR gravely misjudged the 
political situation in the 1970 elec- 
tions). and to overplay its popular 
appeal. He tails to make clear that 
the Chilean Communist Parly has a 
much larger working-class member- 
ship than the MLR. that its press, its 
rallies and its electoral support all 
indicate a highly organized and 
effective party, and llml its strategy 
has been far more successful than 
the far left believed possible. 

When il comes to assessing tile 
performance ot Allendc’s govern- 
ment (up lo January, 1972) M 
Lahroiisse makes .some effective criti- 
cisms. The implications of chousing 
legal methods (and therefore paying 
compensation to properly holders) 
rather than opting for mass action 
are spelt out with numerous exam- 
ples. It seems plausible to argue (hnl 
here die far loft has played a 
positive role, stiffening the govern- 
ment's resolve al crucial moments, 
and combating the tendency towards 
bureaucratic paternalism. The 
author's analysis of die danger 
posed hy the army is also well done, 
although it assumes too easily that 
any oflicer trained by the American 
army in Panama (as Chilean cadets 
still arc ! i will come back a pliant 
instrument of the American govern- 
ment. 


! and MARJORIE 

uE: 


Lupe dc Veiin in ihi n L ;n iii V. ' --<"»bre mood ol ft* P «: 

&£Wf%= BsSI 

must lead rather rh.-.n .. . — ■' I..P . .hf«; 


Wa— Another Vietnam? 
Penguin. Paperback, 55p. 

NEVYBOLD ADAMS: 

*>" by Power 

^University of Texas Press 


If; 


^meron. in he first knflivn example. ,n wnwh extravagance D T r- Natur,- -• AT,nA ■ , ol cl tragedy). Thc^ 

fltff ih Strews of 1657.de- as ,mpor,a nr. c Banc «9 splendid defence of the must Ie*id ruher rh-^f *u l1 r “ c! vv -‘ s :« pupuhr 

fined the new gemte as follows: ^ ** ac ^ ved vra* S P anish cumedia. and above all his of 'the w/J? lh * f:,s f c «nlury Spain, and ** 

m ^ n m,cresl of lh[ s new edi- account of - the series off' bbrtSl !S -JP? ofhls '<*eaU|.ln 1704 ai the aee Mr Mni> ,-i r , • involved with hen P, 

" lu ? h in . the Ptey itself the kings Of Spain done Tfi.S : it was to rmnS tie hs ^ lhu T// ^tro d/ainatiH with [ ^ JLj 


# 


f? offered here is 
uncem ,n , but it was written for the 
birthday of thZ Queen Mother 

w A ^ lr ' a ' wldow of Philip 
IV,. probably by -the year 1672. 

The main inlcresl of this new edi- 
tidn is^not so much in the play itself 

msiWM ?- l, u CaI and i cono fifaphic 
SSSt 1 - Which accompanied It, and 




e^ccssary to turn the country 
K Cf y in order to pacify it. 
S3 hesitate to do so." That 
f ££« nl President of Guate- 

I , . ele ction pledge in 

li dccad ? of terrorism, 

and assassination in which 

ousand (mostly harmless 
i ht ^y died. The 
JP has continued un- 
Inert, with further thou- 

eend r dcalh ,o11 ' ; ‘ nd ™ 

S di u<! u i ,einala is,rh8ic ’ 


criul which gave him 
exercise his vwitfw 


iS ll U P b,l,ty for Its ni is- 

R LSiK “ noth « Vietnam. 


USt ° see more of wbat ■ Pf f hap3 mojit. Valuable of *hii ' y transc ribed and ediiS 

a contemporary production of this frustrated cssily by Jack Sace nn’S f he .manuscript of the thre P 

ffir?i^f £ 7 hfea ^ al WOTk - ^icof mrthfBibliote^NaJ^H^ 

been p^oedu ptel^iVi ore^ ?h e con- ba^always ^been^ ^ 0l ? en A 8 e dr tfma which amh® ? rd . ,osu ® 

thearticaLreptieseh^idnV Tfl Lh6 c flSP it. ffeater than Somcd mes 


deMn 1,1, V i- V. ■“ a tow ebh; Oil- 


ventions. <SS* .'-'-liable 


exercise his i 

his subtle 

behaviour. Whether^ 
as a tragedy depends . 
on the dtlmiti^n, £ 

term ; tyui 
to ilcfinltiijf* 5 ,s<0 
range of the 


t0 ; wsias jdltrfi ta mtnd del ieair, 
lini ment, for. it is: frankly un- Hr/ifl/ia. 'flirst pqblishcid in 1904, 


For the first pj* 
the text used i» 

> J Jail 


r.jt j U q f fiX “ Iiaincr Vietnam. 
Kfijft 1 1° the mclo- 

ps c6™ntry CrU!:iriXian " 10 <lc - 

K C W'™t U second only 

I forte- £ *M*S 

|islory h ^#? n,rK ? incc its 
Iwf r,\ B ^ f P re ly 44 it was 
P bein^ l 22 a uu repub,ic *Uic 
Be U n ^t^ b 9« r inB Hon- 


Gwvnn.. Th . . rc ‘tdable ihe text used ii 

■ *• f-flSA'X :ssa4sSissftft iSsafsBO? 




m* on thn r™ 11 Company 
|v levy on dS°fcS - and im " 
its ' contml TT ‘fade 

*he"? c ;L™ “St 


m\ but lhe / r ,tlc 0nh ' 

plates ren>eSlS m - 0Wncd 

fe ? 1 re Pte s *-rtted a , rival 


However. M l abrousse seems un- 
aware oT the recklessness of lhc 
MIR, wlitn it boasts publicly of its 
efforts to subvert the military hier- 
archy _ (ihe consequences or such 
behaviour in Brazil in 196-1 and 
Bolivia in 1971 should give him 
pnusei. In the L-ud he sensibly ack- 
nowledges the dire consequences for 
the Latin American left ir the All- 
elide experiment fails, and lie denies 
any enthusiasm for needless 
bloodshed, but he predicts (and 
seems to favour) an open breach 
between the reformists ami revolu- 
tionaries in the near future. He fails 
to recognize that in such circum- 
stance*. the revolutionaries lire 
almost certain to lose, and may well 
destroy the most hopeful regime 
(from their point of view) in South 
America. 

Related issues arise with the 
Tupaninros of Uruguay. They have 
created what is undoubtedly the 
most effective and successful guer- 
rilla movement in Latin America, 
and two books recently published 
in France provide a detailed 
portrait of (lie *' Orgu ", up to the 
end of I97(i, after its almost unbro- 
ken three-year- run of successes. 
While (lie Guevara and Kiigis 
Dehray were denying llml The 
Cuban experience constituted a spe- 
cial case, and insisting that rural 
guerrilla movements were superior 
to urban ones, a small and secretive 
group of conspirators in Montevideo 
was patiently designing a subvcisive 
oigan i/at ion adapted tu Uruguayan 
conditions. For four years, until the 
police stumbled upon a Tile of 
internal documents in December 
1 966, die Tupnniaros pretended not 
lo exist, and those members who 
were caught by the law posed as 
common criminals, lo conceal die 
political motives for their actions. 
Emphasizing collective leadership 
and the decentralization of author- 
ity, the Tupamaros explicitly re- 
jected the swashbuckling heroics of 
('astro and his imilalmv Refusing 
subsidies from abroad, ihe organiza- 
tion lias always preserved its nation- 
alistic stance mid provided its own 
finance, putting its militants to the 
test in numerous bank hold-ups and 
similar operations, many of which 
arc reconstructed in minute detail in 
Notts lex Titpiwnirux. 

Until the assassination of Moran 
Charqticro (head of (lie police tor- 
ture squad) and the execution of 
Dan Miiricnic (the American “ nd- 


ginning with bananas 


form of economic colonialism until 
the early 1‘MOs. and the Guatemalan 
rich were a force in their own right, 
(hanks to their command over the 
labour services of the peasant 
majority. Mounting population pres- 
sure in the Indian highlands rein- 
forced the vagrancy laws to deliver 
an illiterate and defenceless labour 
force resigned lo ritual humiliation 
and near starvation wages. 

However, the defeat of the Axis 
provoked a democratic movement 
even in this unpromising setting, and 
for the dccudc tallowing 1944 Guate- 
mala had a free press, unrestricted 
trade unions and uncontrolled elec- 
tions (even illiterates were allowed 
to vote until the " Liberalism " of 
1954). Naturally such civic liberties 
invited conflict in a society so ex- 
ploitative and repressive as semi- 
colonial Guatemala, and the coun- 
try's small band of communist uctiv- 
isls secured some influence and a 
reputation which far exceeded their 
real .strength. Proposals for land 
reform which would have appeared 
modest in the Alliance for Progress 
era seemed sheer Bolshevism not 
only to local landowners but also to 
United Fruit (whose contract with 
the Guatemalan government had 
been drawn up in the I930.J by a law 
firm employing John F-osIcr Dulles). 
The company was offered compen- 
sation fur the land il would lose 
based on its own (ax assessment of 
the land s value. In the siew of the 
United Stales Secretary of Slate 
(John Folder Dulles) this was unjust. 
However, the decision uf the CIA 
(headed by John’s brother, Allen 


Dulles) to equip mercenaries and 
overthrow the Guatemalan govem- 


ovcrlhrow the Guatemalan govern- 
ment, in 1954, was probably 
prompted by strategic considerations 
(feur of a "red base" near ihe 
Panama Canal). Since this benev- 
olent act of liberation, civic liberties 
have been curtailed. Ihe distribu- 
tion of income has worsened, the 
rich have enhanced their privileges 
and political cohesivencss, and vio- 
lence and terrorism have become 
endemic. Such a process is surely 
worth studying in its own right, even 
jf it is now just a local tragedy 
remote from world headlines,. 


C, natemala — Another Vietnam ? 
has a clear thesis to argue and it 
effectively marshals a great deal of 
little-known evidence lo support its 
ease. The only drawback is that the 
thesis is almost certainly wrong. The 
authors are Maryknoll missionaries 
who worked in Guatemala for ten 
years, until expelled in J968 for 
their political activities. They ex- 
plain Guatemalan politics wlu- 
sivcly in terms of the need for land 
reform and the fallings of all such 
efforts so far. As a book on recent 
political history with an emphasis on 
agrarian policy it Is a very worth- 
while contribution, but as an overall 
account it is unsatisfactory. Since 
lhc role of urban forces is neglected 
and international, complications are 
oversimplified, it becomes impossi- 
ble to assess either the economic or 
political implications of the policies 
favoured hy Lhc authors. Also, the 
contrast between the Indian and the 
iadino areas of Guatemala's eoun- 
irvMdc is neglected and no analysis 
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viser" who helped train Uruguayan 
police in coiinter-giicriilhi opera- 
tions) in 1970, the Tupamaros 
avoided almost all bloodshed, and 
concent rated on spectacular and un- 
frightening operations designed to 
expose the corruption and incumpc- 
Icnce of Uruguay's rulers. Their 
speciality was minute forward plan- 
ning, often based oil " inside infor- 
mation ", and they built up an 
elaborate support structure, with 
their own intelligence service, medi- 
cal facilities, and high-quality tech- 
nical know-how. Their activists in- 
cluded many distinguished Uru- 
guayan pi'nl'essiunals. and they ob- 
viously had contacts at the highest 
levels in bunking, politics, the police, 
and prison services. 

Nous tes Tupanutios relates the 
practical, and sometimes comic, de- 
tails of eighteen operations carried 
out between 1963 and 1970. Less 
than three hundred people were 
required directly to carry- out nil 
these -operations, although ninny 
more tone police estimate .suggests 
as many as 12.000 in 1970) were held 
in reserve, or confined to u support- 
ing role. It is therefore rather 
premature lor M Deb my 
1 w hose touching, i f be la led . con - 
version to lhe Tupamaro method 
is published as a postscript lo the 
hook) to describe them as “ ics 
premiers Viclnumicns de I'Ame- 
riquo ", Indeed, the guerrillas them- 
selves admit that their techniques 
have tended to keep them isolated 
from the masses, and the aspects of 
tlicir organization which M Debray 
singles out for praise are not specifi- 
cally Marxist— indeed they arc 
methods of harassment which could 
be used just as well by ;i movement 
of the right as by lhc left. It could 
be argued that economic stagnation, 
a humbling administration, and an 
inefficient repressive system arc the 
characteristics of Uruguay which 
permit the Tupamaros to flourish, 
ni titer than anything to du with the 
class structure. Even when favourable, 
circumstances do exist, Notts lex 
Tupamaros shows (lint lhc smooth- 
est scenting operations were in fact 
extremely perilous. 

M t.ubrnussu provides in f.es 
Tttpaintnos the political background 
nnd independent comment missing 
from Notts tes Tupamaros. He 
makes no secret of his sympathy for 
the movement, hut his book concen- 
trates un marshalling the available 
evidence. Analysing the social back- 


ground of fifty-five tupamaro pris- 
oners, he find*, that the mnjuiify 
cornu from the bourgeoisie, all hough 
the movement is open lo all strata 
of the population. Slum-dwellers 
tend to view the organization with 
indifference whereas teenagers, espe- 
cially those with more education, 
regard it with enthusiasm. The 
ambivalent relationship with the 
trade unions (mostly led by ortho- 
dox communists) are well portrayed. 
As M Labrmissc remarks “ics em- 
ployes de hanqiic. . * radicalisms ’ 


parce qu’ils soul cn train de perdre 
I curs cninlois et uui \ouiiemiL>nr 


Icurs. cmplois et qui soulicnnent 
done le Mouvcmcnl. lie sent peut- 
filrc pas lous couscicnls du tail quo 
ceite suppression sera tout aussi 
necc.ssaire dans un perspectif revolu- 
tion naire ", 

These two studies end in 1970. 
After that the Tupamaros ran into 
greater difficulty. In the elections of 
November 1971 (which were fairly 
honest, at least by Latin American 
standards) the left-wing Frenle 
Ampfio polled less than one-fifth of 
the vole. The two traditional parlies 
thus dcmonsl rated that between 
them they .still retained the support 
of four-fifths of the electorate, des- 
pite the appalling economic situation 
and nil the moral victories scored 
against them by the guerrilla move- 
ment. In April 1972, live guerrillas 
launched a new offensive, this time 
aimed directly at the police and 
armed forces. Since then the insur- 
gents have lost twenty-six dead ami 
there have been over 1 .000 arrests. 
Violence has escalated on both sides 
and it is far from certain tlml the 
guerrillas, for all their intelligence 
and forward planning, can keep the 
initiative if the Uruguayan state 
apparatus deploys its full force. 
Leftist readers of these books, 
whether in France or elsewhere, 
must not fool themselves that the 
escalation of revoful ionary violence 
(however morally justified) is bound 
lo pay. 

'i'lie only book on Ihe Tupamaros 
available in Rnglish is Maria Esther 
(Jilin’s The Titpainams. This is a 
skilful piece of committed journal- 
ism, whose original Spanish version 
was reviewed here on February 12, 
1971. The English edition includes 
additional chapters on lhc mass jail- 
bleaks of last year and the release 
of Sir Geoffrey Jackson. Anne 
Udinoiidson has translated well, hut 
her foreword nnd postscript are 
pretty simplistic. 


is made of why almost all politics 
(whether reformist, revolutionary or 
reactionary) seems to be a lailhto 
preserve. 

By comparison, CntcifLuan by 
Power is far more diffuse, nnd 
repetitive. It contains a scries of 
loosely related essays and mono- 
graphs, rather than a single coherent 
argument, ft is, in Tact, a collective 
work in which Richard Adams 
draws on the field research of fif- 
teen other investigators, and rather 
desperately attempts to give them a 
unity of focus. Yet despite its poor 
organization Had overloading this 
book Is One of the fullest and most 
systematic studies available of the 
political structure of a Latin Ameri- 
can country, and points up many of 
the factors neglected by the Mel- 
ville*. 

Unfortunately, the reader who 
starts the book nt the beginning is 
unlikely to discover any of these, 
merits, whicii arc concealed until page 


125- The best approach is to begin 
at chapter three (which provides an 
excellent survey of Guatemalan poli- 
tics since the 1930s) and then dip 
into subsequent chapters according 
to interest. The best is the study of 
the military, which does much to 
explain both their rcacii unary polit- 
ical role and their uccasiunal fits of 
nationalism ; and there is also a 
valuable study of the cotton bour- 
geoisie, which provides yet another 
example of how apparently neutral 
state policies of economic promo- 
tion may generate powerful and 
reactionary new oligarchic sectors. 
There arc. also exhaustive . accounts 
of the strengthening of the Catholic 
Church, the rote of lawyers, the 
difficulties faced by labour unions, 
etc. The attempt to develop new 
concepts such as " strucliinil escala- 
tion M and “ derivative power ” only 
leads the aiithnr to muddle and 
confusion, but the less ambitious Lu* 
Is, the more successful. 


Maureen Peters 


JEAN INGELOW 


A biography uf one of the mosl popular poets lit 'Victorian Kiigland, to 
whom Tennyson onee exclaimed: *• I declare y ou do lhe trick belter than 
I do." : From Fast Anglia she came lo London, where she knew Browning, 
the Rossettis, Rmkin, and produced the poems once to be found in two out 
of every three households. 4pp plates. £2.50. r 
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E ugcii Locbl 

This ‘Muepiini' for a Immune 
imJ vnliKhtcncJ politic;il phil- 
osophy provides the misdujr 
ideoJuyy for today’s radical 
vouch. Written by a veteran 
Czech Marxist it sympatheti- 
cally criticises and rejects the 
fossilised and discredited ideas 
which he found to be character- 
istic of the ‘New Left'. 

Id. 75: jhtj’cr £J ,93 

A New Look 
at Kuwait 

Zahra Freeth 

A personal description of the 
new, bustling nu d r j c h Kuwait 
bv the daughter^ of Colonel 
H. R. P. Dickson". She I: new and 
loved the old pre-oil boom 
Kuwait from her childhood and 
can. appreciate the losses and 
yaliis in its transition to the 
twentieth century. i 

*3.25 Uljulrafoi ] 
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T. S. Eliot is everywhere known 
while Geoffrey Grigson has never 
been heard of. Novelists like Mar- 
garet Drabble sire, on ihcir own 
admission, eonlenl to plough a 
traditional and somewhat parochial 
I arrow, and there is nothing wrong 
with that. Keats wrote, as Grigson 
might write, nl leaving great verse 
imin a little elan. I it era tore doesn't 
//mv to be international. On the 
other hand, British insularity loo 
o k-ii seems to mean (he avoiding 
of manners interesting bm Ml . K . r ! 
K_ia and ephemeral ami neglecting 
uhai lies underneath them. 

A hook by l iedeiiek K. K.„l. 
calleil .1 Hen, lei v Unith /,» ///,■ ( 
temporary /.iij./Zv/i .Vmv/.unl popular 
m American imiversities. may he re- 


ssMra-J 


'°r e »cnues. raihj^l 


Viewpoint 

BY ANTHONY BURGESS 


i : "V is iinfortiinale - '•{£ h ** .** 

ngs concern with moral issues w , r, d,sh,lctl ™B» 
secular fall from graeJ n?vir l S ? * 1 1 
.ipproaehcs I lie intensity of Heart „/ jl^- 1 P cop ! e si Nl 
Dark iicxx or Camus’s The Fall . " 1 ris f C *’ . s,nc ? '! . ma * b 
Murdoch is given fo •• intellcclinl r,ne vcrmK 5lliJ « M 
c,mp; The bier S„.. w 'tit'™ 


Sexual Energy 
and Yoga 


Elisabeth Hatch 


I i is ironic that, with Britain nt 
Iasi ■’ going into ” Europe. Europe 
■should almost have forgotten who 
and what the British are. individual 
Britons have not been going into 
Europe very much since the war, ex- 
cept for the roast-flesh, fried-fish 
package on the Costa del Sol. The 
fifty-pound foreign allowance was an 
instill just enough for an hour or 
so in a West Berlin night-club— and 
iis lor buying proparty abroad, there 
was that restrictive business of the 
dollar premium, a punishment for 


t ■ “ i .iu.ijuii imns or i.ook nan in 

tcntuii ui rlie achievement of Anyer— the English of an England 
rotiU Auman. nwateness. She already passd and remote. They arc 
reveals the shortened path j:o all- n °l :is rc: »l and fleshly as the Ameri- 
can $dou si less possible through C!,ns ulld Germans nre. In Braceiano, 
appropriate Yoga exercises and } v,1cre 1 h:,ve :i house, I am cal- 
thc inner 'fuel* of sexua L enerev cd " lcik ‘ se iJ " 1 ? r L " nmcricuno " t to 
£*.5Q; hither £1 S3 llbiam*)' s , omc \ n V English docs not sound 
1 L ' D flltfjt w tui American enough to be genuine, 

therefore 1 must liavc learnt It in 
TOW Bonn). My young son is “ii piccolo 

I If A R v nACf iimericano ”, My wife, who is edit 

\IlflUul Italian hut speaks English well, has 

IV- to he •’ I’americana 

liallCC The literary application of this is 

In be found in Italian periodicals 
Weston La Darre where the odd interview with myself 

The origins of aU reHaions “ pp0 "' i : 1 incv , i , 1 " bl /- “™ 
(Greek ChrUHin rjT° 1,s nminiKicrc amcricnno ”, since the 

include 1) t iT if V idca 0{ iin English novelist being in 
JCe i tr3 i Ced J 5 ^ ^ ,c Italy »l all is vaguely preposterous. 

V - t0 i ■! ps * chol °S 1 «l retreat True. In Spark is one of the ornaments 

jrom reality comparable to the of Rome, but she Is a kind of inter- 


ims is one ot the most out- uc,,my iina wraiin. n Jt-eumi wants ° r « ,u “»ons oi ms worn. if you 
spoken anthropoloolcal studies to f V? expatriate writer into one no interest in politics, you are 
of religion ever to appear fll,,ls— as he , dld recent, y 111 stf l,abk t0 be interpreted politi- 

9 5 Pl*ai% the Trastcvcre episode at Roma — he ca Uy, and — inevitably — since you 

goes to someone like Gore Vidal, are not a revolutionary activist you 

who, anyway, hns a primal beautiful- have to be a crypto-fascist. A Ions 

npf >. r people glamour and speaks Italian in article on myself appeared in the 

1 Ha MnfvvttA * br . isk i et - set way. English novelists Messageeio. representing me as the 

* iaV imlUrC don . t ' for the mosl P art » exist for worst kind of reactionary. This is 

** ‘■ rw - - cultivated Italians— neitheras people incidentally, balanced by some of 

nor as names ori Feltrjnelll paper- the correspondence I get from 

ba J k8, u™ rica £ s who sigh themselves 

It might be fair to add that Italy Jobn . 9 oe ■■and i say," Get back ' 

. is not a very literary country, and d A UsS1 ®; V Q H iuBey cohiinie bas- 
that not many, have heard of Gadda My crime is lo be distrust- 

• or ManganeUi ; ' blit the bookshops ■ “ progressive shibboleths and to 
are a:, reasonable guide to \yhat ^ we are all sinners. 

Italians might be expected to read tf , Recently on this page Peter 
they did read, and these _confirrti Porter - paid that the British, poets : 
MiUm s Or- Turin s nee ect- of u«s onH cl.. . ■ ’ p V . . J 


i ■ mi. i.iilt .^now comes on 
flat and ralion;il in a prove || 1u t be- 
J'des being cl ichd- ridden has lost all 

nm 'll U . n i ,Cn T on ”■ Muriel Spark's 
S; i? h:i y c becn . “ slender, more 

; % ll,cn 11 

XI . . ,, ■ l t h »l Graham Greene “has 

i Jhc Americans are very much in “Rwnpleil so much and acliicwd the 
Hilly, us well us Italian, and there is P° wor ol nearly flrst-ratc novels is 
hardly an American writer who has |? l,{ 1,1 ho dcnieil : hut to claim more 
not spent some time at (lie American f or 1 1,0,11 w lo read in the religious 
Academy here, writing a long novel lu, {* ?s *>f the reader Joyce Cary is 
sibom an American writer m the Inin ninl uneven, eveiiiimlly tencti- 
Americsin Academy here. Rut, apart ‘'ous and tiring And s.i on. Doris 
irum the fact that Americans exist f eeing and Anthony Powell d, ( it 
corporeally for Italians in a way that k;isl record, in rnll awareness the 
the British do not land this has lo decay of a great society, hut it is 
be blamed on a .succession of British apparently, an insuilicicnl subject ' 
governments). American literature mailer for the sustention of a major 
seems to have something lo say to literature. 

is "■™ nl Btfri:..n/i. in I, 

SgE . 1 1 » yrcal recomnien- l he \ ttimiion /he V, «»•,•/. Sl ... s 

da non to all tmropeans. and- British of our national faults in the iddlr 
fiction is just about i.ncxportablc lion to a '* nun- style whicli m ikes 
manners. I mean “ political" of lirsi novelists M „ite conlent to luvn 
course, m the widest sense the sense like this: 
or protest nr coiinlcr-prolcsl. This 

makes Philip Roth's Uunvnto di ,if0, l "lion die }■••« in fi.un 

Portnoy (mile that deliberate mis- ", } lM Mu- i.,„ „p ilu- 

(Rinsfailion of “complaint ') into a tlicie 
political novel, like Ralph Ellison’s 'I h£ was,,'. »f 

b,t ‘ f 4 ™ n 1 ' Nwi ™ an Mai, ? r ' s 'cC'ninu inviiahmi u, y "nvcn'hv 
An American Dream (the nionnshut «»me dull ii icn«K nt lu r ' 

hook and the sex book, though not •, ... 
strictly novels, arc still strictly pnli- T,' 1 “crgoii/i s own iuseutinii. 
deal). The “ political ” novel in n. , J'l, !", inK ,s a 10 -d opening -• 
England, as practised by Snow and p ,, 0 Ka - h i' r d Carina's /> |IW#I 
Edelnmn, is not, by European stun- w lt L,u,k * / ,A ‘‘ l ’l> lo M v: 

dards, political at all : it is merely To Athene then. Ymmu t Jm.s p , 
about men in clubs. P^opunjis, furry Pm, if n"V r . \ c ^ti 

In Italy, as well as France, every luck from ,he 

novelist has to have a political affili- „h hiuhiwl ? kV*'} ,a "d : 

ation— ideological more than strictly f ani honw '.h c 4 ? ,,n>,cWi VB ,,fi - 
sectarian -and this Is taken inti «cs, R ,r ' 

account even ,n purely aesthetic 

evaluations of his work. If you •*« me loud with lies biu hti.V" . ,,hK ' 
h », ve.no interest in politics, you are ins ’ n,ind «wash wiUi^h^ 1(C s. P ' 


with spaghetti and^ 
single boiling 
P ; J r, | - These are ns 
»V ith James Joyce, toi 
became a first Am 
Ihercarcprofoiindtm 
a hook from sonun 
llalianate syntax ofK: 
nl ten an adverb coni: 
after a IraiN'iivc vuF 
ihricc’ t. One of tbe b: 
Ulysses has its dialog 
iun: it seenh expfei;, 
•Stephen DaIiiIik as C 
phrase in himtum l 
Trieste, all Trieste, atelr 
echoes an idiom htui 
limes a day in lhaicij 
men in the same boob 4 
in lung words ending b 
seem to make modcryi 
la/ionc della silujziw' 
Italian official direciiiB 
moekety may bcsiiidbt 
endlessly i|ii,i|ified d 
teuces piimluatcd by 
ami bird-cries- -which e 
bulk of the Wake mi 
ii a Ii,, ok (hat inlorriilia 
some say, to death, 
meet lo he with Janet w 
from Simon and lb 
uioiiilily lo I lie [lick*- 


wwii iii puicjy 

evaluations of his work. 


IvorLecIerc ' 


our understanding of the 
cal universe, Through a d 
C ^I contrasting of the pip 


It is of m,.. „ „ established Ronwi* - 

oft lo Ly vw £ , nLTyon ^ inf films made j 

it can hnrdlA? bad writing, b u t Indeed, they act all tj 

It tr!a It w mu ? fcd il n °n-siyJt;. there arc hidden^ 

' Il ,wan!s lQ °nter a bigger such a world, who n» 


In Tr.islevero «lw 
w ilc and I were miW 1 ' 
see the pas emenu loll" 
I dling that p«. 
find i he walls of w 
plastered with very to* 
posters. Having torn * 
dow n, we then cune B “ 
school where our sw I 
dial it had bten ton'® 
into a Fascist school j 

1 he explanation tlJ" 1161 
somebody had been®; 
ahmil the Roman >■ 
established Ramans at 
iny lilms made ajj 
Indeed, they act all t“ 
there arc hidden 


our time. 

' T/l® MiH'rfafliJ Library of 
Philosophy *■*: 

£5M ... 


isearfes, ieflinlr,- Nazi atrocities to the anthropp. on Norman , Mailer 'y r* ? ra . ss 
Kant and \\ hitehead, the author p P ?3°fX r ° e Desmond Morris; ■ but; ;aItogether tb do wi£ nofiti«,,nii >e 

arrives at the conception 'of. means a reprint:, ofijw.; forging of ' ? hSli SS 

physical existence necessary for EaiiSUuSl??'' W ll h a : PfotiM-e /of medium : i«/Ss it probably ootemSu 
our time. -r . . E. tI . it , h Sitwell on the cover, or of . B, a political aef aKI ■ y 

.The Miu'i-IimJ t fhmfu •; , Jft r'lAvt; capolavoto dl Keii writers there is an* a.irf 0 ?# - sonie 

inraryo; . I- Russell. Where are Amis and Braine nation a 8 " x* 0 ! 4 of inters 


whine or; bully.' Ivy ! Gompton-gur; 
L nctt hAs 1 been discovered as a 1 proto- 
.MruetdtallsL -and: qhristiirte Broo^ 
Rose is a kind of TrenchwomarL sfc 


3sr«s? ss; 1 "m? 

;gcs? him ^|f . is her?, feebly ready to High Anglican ,» cenoblt,c 
whine or; bullv.' lvv! Grimhinh-RnrJ am •. \ “^kett and Borges 


i • . 

-bright, smothering breeziifi 

tE rJ 1 ?' R . obtfrt Lowell described the mafl^ 
S'? reviewer ot I. A. Richards’s Interna^ 
j?nH is‘ a lrfcwwk ... the poems (if a gflsj S JJ 
K" wc . nt on to cite Hope . ihis uniting W 
. intelligent, unconventional poems. ^ 

.i ^nerished in ht& immense work.' 

-A'Mcond opinion- was Frank Kennode's condW 
Listener, mingling apprecia^J 
S opinion can be yuorowjjr ■ 

lbl L Election of Richards's 
h!i)T 4 OCT lhe , R*P*fc ; Volume of - Richards s ^ 
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Shaw at home with his i vi/e Churlotte. 


Public Shaw and 


private Shaw 


RERNAKU SHAW : 
Collected Letters 1898-1910 
Edited by Dun H. Laurence. 
1.017pp. Max Reinhardt. £6. 


The Bodley Head Bernard Sliuw 
Collected Plays with their prefaces. 
Volume IV. 

I.OlUpp, Mux KcinharJl. £-1.20. 


MARGERY M. MORGAN i 
The Shavian Playground 1 
366pp. Methuen. £5. 

LOUIS CROMPTON : 

Sliuw the Dramatist 

261pp. Allen and Unwin. £3.50. 

LEON HUGO : 

Bernard Shaw : Playwright mid 

Preacher 

27tlpp. Methuen. £3. 


jlp'Aiu.v in the new volume of 
{ ly Shaw’s letters is one lo William 


’• Archer, in which Shaw offers 
.«•« characteristic self-evaluation : 
As a matter of Tact 1 am by a very 
'BJttil deal the best English -la n image 
gayxvrlght since Shakespear, and 
considerably his superior on u good 
IJ2 Ppmts.” The date is 1900, and 
» bnie Shaw’s remark must have 
«emed to Archer an extravagant 
r* ! * )ul by the end of the decade 
l^vas P° ss ‘b!e. credible judgment. 

letters record Shuw’s Ed- 
mjwmn years, the years during which 
i*nh^. Ca ,u^’ in deed paraded, his 
SJL ; - h f y are therefore of the 
«reatest interest to anyone interested 

'bodern 0 ? v r L °. r in thc B rowtb of 
£ modern Bnttsh drama. 

1508,118 in 185)8, with 
l& J V ? rl L. 0Q / /fl y' T Plea *°nt ami 
i Wctfon Slii h,S , firs . 1 Polished col- 
JfcrforniQ 0 ^ en ^ s w,tb the copyright 
Sfe* ; The Dark Lady oi 
fte autW^f At lhe be 8mning he ik 
had nSl R numbcr of plays, but 
fun (fiftv L?® cxlcndcd London 

m £ L pci:formanccs of Ar,m 

Inf the 5 18941 : b y the end 

MS cf, ard,an , decade he h “ 5 

fad SupfrnZ, ai i i CIeopatra ’ Man 

J ? h ” B,,irs 0lheT 
B w r i ara ‘ and Mlwlll- 

l«fe had his "enna at 
Pcre S? SfE! 1 * R °ya! Court. 


Iftnere are om 7 K °y al Lourl - 
|«Pme-^SJ2S important plays to 

I®* PiriiKl h i* * =*? produc- 


IJWe' ”, B . m ? 8«at produc- 

ffeS “ : s lhe or 
s haw “the 


- 5l 'irtriish Ian mak ” ShaW “ thc 

P“* ■SWespea’T?#' Playwright 

s 11 Dan T » v * “ any does . 

tipfccted Lett^s h 6 ed i tor of ,hc 
g the berimfSi H 8 cbosen 1898 
jJfesumably^L 8 j° f . ,h,s volume 

fence of s h °aw?Phasia. the s i gn ,f. 

£?r. It seems 8 u marr,88c >n that 


ion was more than dimply linancial. 
Certainly Charlotte Payiie-Tmvn- 
shend’s money freed Shaw from 
poverty and journalism, hut her 
presence had another useful conse- 
quence: she was a barricade against 
the sexual imporliinings of other 
womcn, and Shaw's own philander- 
ing impulses. There is an interesting 
example of this role here, in a letter 
to a particularly insistent ndmirer, 
which was drafted, by Shaw, lo be 
signed by Charlotte. Shaw says of 
Charlotte that she was beyond any 
*' corrupt personal interest ” in him, 
but she was at least willing to act 
thc jealous wife when it suited her 
husband, and thus free him to write 
his major plays. Throughout this 
volume this curious union runs its 
eccentric course, more like the 
friendship of a spirited nephew and 
a difficult aunt than like man and 
wife, but dearly a source of security 
for Shaw. 

When Shaw was not being a 
playwright or a nephew-husband, he 
was being a man of affairs — a 
Fabian, a political office-holder, a 
campaigner against censorship, an 
author with righls and translations 
to worry about— and all of these 
nclivitics get into the letters. One 
finds the St Puncras Vestryman 
worrying about Sanitary Inspectors 
in Somers Town, and free public 
conveniences for , women, thc Fabian 
advising Fabians, thc vegetarian de- 
fending his Jiel. Shaw lectures Wells 
on . currency, Webb on Socialism, 
£lfen Terry on acting, Archer on 
drums, Coburn pn photography. He 
writes letters that amount to essays 
oh "The Drink Question" and on 
the proper education for a young 
■girl. Surely no oiher author's letters 
provide so full, or f,o entertaining, a 
representation of the intellectual, 
political, and social life of his time 
as Shaw's do. The importance of 
this volume therefore goes far 
beyond iti literary content; it will 
he a valuable source book for any 


serious student of Edwardian life 
ami thought. 

One also expects to find in private 
letters a private person, and this 
does not at first seem to happen 
with Sluiw, He hud many friends, 
and his letters to them are often 
affectionate and sympathetic, but 
they arc rarely intimate. Between 
Simw and his correspondents stands 
(hat created character, GBS, the 
“ incorrigible histrionic mounte- 
bank ", posing and posturing, joking 
and hectoring, offering outrageous 
advice in reasonable tones, Inking 
pleasure in what he called his *’ anti- 
gcntlcmnnly, anti-literary, anli-ethi- 
cal, nnli-virtuotis view of life ", and 
always maintaining a rejentiess note 
of cheerfulness and good sense 
(neither a quality that one looks for 
in the private letters of great writ- 
ers). There are no self-re vela Cions, 
no confessions, no dark doubts, no 
moments of dospuir or anger, indeed 
no passions at all. After a while 
Shaw begins to seem a hit inhuman, 
like the nightmare that Yeats hud of 
him, as a smiling sewing machine. 

Slijl, (here is a private person here, 
a character does emerge, if not out 
of confessions then out of occa- 
sional sentences that seem to set 
aside the mask, the cap and bells. It 
is not GBS who writes to Ellen 
Terry : 


when one was in trouble (he was 
likely lo advise filing lor bankruptcy 
when one had only asked for the 
loan of a hundred pounds) made 
him acknowledge human unhappi- 
ness. if only io he reasonable a bout 
it. 

'I he reasonableness may seem m» 
unremitting as io be unnatural, bui 
it is ul levin led by an equally unre- 
mitting kindness (also not a quality 
noiuhli: aiming writers). Through 
litis volume, Shaw \ dealings with 
the husband -and -wife aciing team of 
•land Acliurch and Charles Char- 
ringum offer n:i example. Thc Char- 
ringtons were constantly in debt, 
and always cheer Ii illy coni idem that 
Shaw would hail them out. He 
responded in their cadging letters 
with a sensible generosity, usually 
accompanied by money : lie never 
lost his temper, and he never refused 
his good advice, though he knew it 
would noL he taken, and that 
anoLher begging letter would inev- 
itably follow. Shaw was too much 
of u realist lo expect human beings 
lo change, and too humane to despise 
them because (hey did not (hence 
his need for a theory of Creative 
Evolution, since the only possible 
change in human nature must be a 
genetic change). 

It would be a mistake to divide 
thc contents of this volume of letters 
too rigorously into (he public and 
(he private : for in Shnw's case, (ho 
public iivu the private. That is, what 
he did in his public roles entered 
into his imaginative and creative 
life, and produced a body of writing 
tluil is unique in Its blend of issues 
and opinions, Edens and feelings 
about ideas. Shaw’s imagination 
seems lo have been able to absorb 
immediate, public experience, and 
not, us was the case with Wells, in 
order to use it directly in barely 
fictionalized narrative, but lo assimi- 
late and transform it. 

If one reads through the letters 
written while Shaw was at work on 
a piny, one finds an enormous 
amount of other, public living going 
on, nnd very little sense ot with- 
drawal from public roles in order to 
play thc private role of playwright. 
And the sense that this gives, of life 
lived among issues, informs thc 
major plays. While Afajor it wham 
was being written, for example (in a 
period of less than six months), 
Sliaw found lime to work at re- 
hearsals for three other plays, meet 
with the Executive Committee of lhe 
Fabian Society, deal with thc Chur- 
nnglons’ perennial financial prob- 
lems. move house, revise half a 
dozen French and German transla- 
tions. answer questions for his bio- 


The Faber 


Edited by Helen Gardner 


The Pound Era 


By Hugh Kenner 

A scholarly survey of the age of 
Ezra Pound, T. S. Eliot, James Joyce 
nnd Wyudham Lewis, whicli shows lnnv 
they allured intellectual promises with 
tho scientists, philologists, art- 
historians and anlliropuh>{*iats of their 
time. "His huge book is an eye-opener 
. . . Professor Kenner is nt his best 
when ho examines the nature of that 
extraordinary change of sensibility 
which forced its way into nil tho aria 
during tho years between 1900 and 
1930 . ’’ — Philip Toynbee, Thc Observer. 
With 5'1 illustrations. £K- ill] 


Getting On 

By Alan Bennett 


Tho text of Alun Bcimcll's play, wliich 
won tho Even ing Standard Award for 
tlio Best Comedy of 1971. "The piny is a 
small jewel of bewilderment and 
regret." 

— Hamid Hobson, The Sunday Times. 

£1-4(0 


Sabbatical 


By Sylvia Clayton 


"A good novel, thoughtful, wryly 
manning and vmnf ilc. Alsu. I’d say, 
pretty ■ludncinim in its theme, wh It'll 
takes n writer Lo u remote South Sen 
inland lo (In a book about a Ii hn hltir . 
Tlui vital thing in to keep l lie i iinnaly 
BoriiKiH an<l t bin .Sylvia ( 'lay ton 
admirably munugc.s to do." 

Norman Shrapnel, (hmnliun. £l 


grnpher. and visit Wells at .Sinidgtilc. 
These various activities seem to have 


heen not so much interruptions ns 
parts_ of thc whole extraordinary 


imagination that was creating Major 
Barbara ; in thc life, as In tho play, 


there arc no private moments, only 
public occasions, but those occasions 
arc lived fully, with a mind open in 
nil directions. 

A consequence for (he critic of 
Shaw is that, though he must be 
aware of thc relation of thc plays to 
the life and thought of the lime, this 
cannot be done simply by recogniz- 
ing that a " background ” exists ; for 
Shaw helped to create the climate of 


War, Politics 
and Finance 
Under Edward I 


By Michael Prestwich 


thought in which his plays lived, and 
so the background is really fore- 


"A thorough and carefully rexearclind 
account of the total relationship 
botweon tho war effort of Edward 1 fin 
Waleu, Scotland nnd on the continent) 
and the operations of government, with 
all tho consequence*) lor society which 
flowed from it . . . Whore Dr Prestwick 
diverges from received opinions his 
arguments are convincing, and whore 
he accepts them his reasons fordoing 


What people call love is impossible, ex- 
cept as a joke (and even (hen one of the 
two is sure to turn serious) between two 


strangers meeting accidentally ai an inn 
or in a forest path. Why, I dare not for 


my life’s happiness make love to my own 
wife. A delusion, Ellen, all this love 
romance: that v.ny madness lies. 


And the same voice, arguing lhe 
necessity of pubs for the support of 
ordinary existence, observes som- 
brely that not everybody " is strong 
enough lo endure life without an 
anaesthetic The impulse to realism 
and truth-telling that must have 
m?de Shivs a trying correspondent 


ground, ideas are events. At the 
same time, ideas are so transformed 
by the power and individuality of 
Shaw’s imagination as to make a 
** philosophical " approach equally 
inadequate (as is also the case with 
Brecht, a playwright of similar 
imagination). Political ideas mny ex- 
plain Broad bent, social philosophy, 
may explain .Snobby Price, but 
neither will help us with Peter 
Keegan Or Umiershaft. None of 
Shaw’s plays, not even the most 
casual tomfoolery, can be reduced 
to propositions, and the greatest of 
them baffle critical efforts even lo 
summarize their arguments. 

If one says, then, that Shaw wrote 
” dramas of ideas", one is not 
saying that bis plays are either 
philosophical or didactic, but simply 
that they contain ideas, which inter- 
act and change, as characters do, :ind 
that the actions which his plays 
imitate are tho actions of ideas upon 
each other. Often a. principal charac- 
ter will embody within his own 
mind ideas which conflict, and out 


so are good ... . A genuine contribution 
to knowledge."— Tftf’ Economist. ' 


With 2 maps and 3 figures. 


Flint 


Its Origin, Properties and 
Uses 

By Walter Shepherd : 

This book he a someth i hr tosay on all 
aspects of flint, and one of its objects 
is to give at least some answer to nil 
the odd questions people a reliable to' 
ask about flint. It has therefore to 
make occasional exenreion s info 
folklore and popular fancy, and eve n 
dip into linguistics, hut its main theme 
is the study of flint ns o mineral. Wit It 
83 plat os ono of which i s in colour, and 
Bfl figures in tho text . £5 






"Mngniflci-nt nntluilnyy . . . 

A roll action of wonderful poems, 
da Ling from 1 ho Amdo-.Siixon to pwnw 
by living pods ... A mimWrof 
expected piecus are i i^lit ly ht-i o. but 
t lusv are uliii , ,iin* wi y (nippy 
surprises." 

— Elizabeth JriwiiU’;.. i '-ilin-lie HcinM. 
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l>T thal conflict will conic the drama 
of l he play (this seems the ease with 
Unitor shaft, Caesar, Sliotover, iolin 
Tanner, Joan, to mention only tho 
mosi obvious cxiimplos). Tlw way in 
which ideas interact in Shaw's plays 
is not logical, and the effect is not, 
strictly speaking, didactic ; for 
didacticism assumes that ideas arc 
simple, or can he made so, but Shaw 
treats ideas ns difficult, obscure, and 
unpredictable — treats them in short 
like human beings. Perhaps tho best 
term for his structures is forensic, 
and one might conclude that Shaw 
had a forensic imagination. This is 
not to say that Shaw did not take 
his own ideas seriously ; the letters' 
should persuade us, if the prefaces 
have not, that he took them very 
seriously indeed Hut the plays arc 
not explications of what lie called 
“ Shaw -philosophy " ; one must go 
to his other writings Tor that. 

“Shaw is like the Venus of 
Milo", Chesterton remarked; “nil 
that there is of him is admirable," 
All (hat Iherc is, considered quanti- 
tatively, is a vast deal indeed, and 
even the must dedicated admirer 
must feel daunted by the muss of 
material before hint. The new 
Hod ley Head edition of (he plays 
already runs to nearly 4,000 pages, 
and has only reached 1 915; and the 
Cui! tried Letters amount to some 
I.S00 pages, and has only reached 
I DIO. Perhaps only Hie most con- 
vinced Shavian will think that oil of 
this is admirable, but an astonishing 
amount is ; the briefest, most busi- 
nesslike letter will have a chnrndcr- 
isticnlly. witty phrase, the most triv- 
ial theatrical sketch will have its 
humorous reward. One can only be 


grateful for these two Shavian mon- 
uments rising side by side, hand- 
some, copious, scholarly, impeccably 
edited ; the histrionic mountebank Is 
nt fust being taken with u proper 
seriousness. 

As with Shaw, so with his critics : 
the mass of material grows, and in 
(lie present instances, mast of it is 
useful, mid wortli having. The Sha- 
vian Playground, indeed, Is more 
than that : it Is a major contribution 
to Shaw criticism, worthy to stand 
with the best— with Chester Ion and 
Bentley and A lick West. Margery 
Morgan is concerned with the plays 
as individual works of art, the 
products of an unusual Imagination. 
She recognizes as Shaw’s critics 
have not always done, that an imag- 
ination like his is more than nu 
instrument for shaping ldens— that It 
is u part of the shape. Shaw's odd 
personal nature, his ideas about 
women and sex, n bo lit violence, 
about authority and about reason 
determine not only the contents of 
his plays but their forms, and Miss 
Morgan is brilliant in her discussions 
of how this process works : 

The fictional situations on which 
Shaw’s plays turn are often absurd and 
fantastic. Their remoteness from credi- 
ble actuality works curiously in alli- 
ances with the excessively rational ele- 
ment. The arbitrariness of the Table, as 
an excuse for the play. Is flaunted: 
Shaw is not dramatizing a story with a 
moral, but creating a dramatic image 
of bis conflicting emotions and ideas. 

Miss Morgan's sense of Shaw’s forms 
is sophisticated and subtle; she 
neither argues that the piny* nro ia 
(Act conventionally tight, nor dis- 


To the Editor 


Literary Debts 

ft!*'-. • Sir,— I’ remember that tha •first 
/ correspondence I over followed In The. 
*•■“■"5 ' Timex Literary Supplement was about 

oiua of Damn Edith Hliwcll’a poems, 
f r v > which had been written by somebody 
F=v - else first : her reply. I think, was that 
'!■}:' noems existed as separate entities to 
bo plucked out of the air by poets. 
-y:--;. " and this one happened to have been 
L: : : - plucked twice. And now that the Sun- 

lb,- ' day papers have become so concerned 
ff.vV. . with- Mr Clifford Irving's source matc- 
' ,.•>? rial for hi* book on Mr Howard 
V i • ' Hughes, and we have only lately been 
- ; • [old of the literary debt owed to Mr 
lit' ■ lirah&in tireene by that endearing 
! . Monsieur Ouologucm, it may be that 

/• the matter of plagiarism itself is in the 

Jt : air to be plucked out like oue of Dame 

$ . Edith's poems. 

‘ For only this week 1 myself liap- 
i - V pened upon a .sire ago business. You 
' l. : • must know. Sir, that several years ago 

M , ' 1 was given a copy of Life it 'ns Worth 

• living. the reminiscences of W. 
.it V, • draham Kobertson, by that excellent 

I,,;*’, . uetre.is, Maureen Pryor, who happened 
;.T“ ' across it in the secondhand (helves of 
j:\vj-V; a theatrical bookshop. It was pub- 

• ; lished in 1931 by Harper and Brother* 

.V:. *, ' and t have placed this useful volume 

on a shelf by die loo., and I read a 

• M'/' few panes of it from time to lime in 
3s? my reflective moments, This weak the 

pages I read were -mini ben 133 and 
134, In . which. Mr Robertson tells a 
! story first told to Mm by Oscar Wilde 

about that dramatist's imaginary Aunt 
Jane. And as J lead, I thquofn, “ But 
I know this story, J’vo read tola atbiy." 

) ■••••' And at' last ir came to. md.tjiat th»a : : 
was the stork Of “Bella PleacoGaVe a 
; mty ’’ by Tveiyh Waugh, dated U»2, 

• V -and .published In Wark.StisJiehded by . 

Chapman and H»u in 1948. .. 

!- story ls I dug#. ftruloatt- 

'..Iniorratinn ■ and domical 
ij^LdetaiJinot to 'be found In Mr. Robert-; 

nor'; does it refer infcny- 


Waugh, imd n ih took Jiim for Wilde. 
Or tho ktory nuy exist as pan of that 
rich oral tradition of toll stories, which 
we are told is most characteristic of 
Ute Irish people: as such ft would have 
been tn the public domain, to be re- 
fashioned by any literary gem toman, 
Jl may be, Sir, that your readers know 
other version* of the story, and what 
a feast of correspondence you wRI 
have then, and bow tha Graduate 
.Schools of universities in the USA. 
will be enriched by it I At (his stage, 
I do no more than raise a question. 
" Bella Flcaee Oave a Party' 1 Is of 
coarse magnificent, but is it Waugh ? 

JOHN BOWEN. 

Old Lodge Farm, Lower Tysoc. War- 
wicks. 



CBS in 1906. 

misses them as formless, hut recog- 
nizes the peculiar uses that Shaw 
made of fantasy and extravagance. 
She refuses to accept received views 
of the major plays, and .she is 
willing lo come to rest on the 
essential emblgtiousncss of plays 
that have previously been wrenched 
Into ejarity (her reading of the last 
act at’ Wnjor Barbara is the best 
thing tlmt has been said on that 
difficult text). The book gives n 
steady impression of ;t supple and 
tuaturc critical intelligence working 
nt the height of its powers. There 
should be more excellent work lo 
come. 

Shaw the Dramatist has been in 
print in the United Stales since 1969, 
ami has won a major prize there 
(the Christian Gauss award). It is a : 
book about backgrounds, principally ' 


Hie philosophical and political back- 
grounds of the plays, and the stric- 
tures set Forth above about “ back- 
ground ” studies of Shaw apply to it. 
Louis Crompton makes much of the 
historical models of Shaw’s charac- 
ters, and this is useful as a demon- 
stration of the way Shaw's mind 
worked— that he was not really an 
inventor of characters but rather a 
writer of speeches, Still, It is not of 
much help in the understanding of 
individual plays to know that Sir 
Colenso Ridgeosi is based on Sir 
Almroth Wright, or that Henry Hig- 
gins was suggested by Henry Sweet ; 
indeed it may be misleading, for it is 
a delicate critical matter to deter- 
mine the degree to which a source 
survives its transformations, and the 
opinions of the historical character 
are not easily transferable lo the 
figure o.n the stage. 

Similarly, Professor Crompton 
docs useful service in noting (he 
nineteen th -century origins of Shaw’s 
principal ideas, and thus reminding 
us that Shaw was in no sense un 
original thinker, except about the 
making of plays ; but here, too, the 
danger of over-simplification has 
not altogether been avoided, and 
one is .sometimes tillered random 
antecedents rather than intellectual 
background in any extensive, syste- 
matic sense. A solid book, but a 
somewhat conventional and 
academic one. 

Beruanl Shaw : Playwright and 
Preacher is the slightest ol’ the three— 
a modest introduction lo Shaw as 
philosopher and as dramatist that 
might do best as a sixth- form guide, 
Sbaw-for-bcglnners. The two parts— 


one on the ideas, one on the dW 
are individually informative, L Z 
scurcely related, so that the erui 
continuity of Shaw’s thought uriS 
is not made clear. Leon Hugo wriS 
in a cheerful, personal tone wtS 
no doubt owes a good deal to fa 
immersion in Shaw’s own u* 
though it sinks to banalities 
Shaw would not be guilty of, it h 
an amiable, appreciative perf 0 r» 
ance. perhaps a bit more like m 
programme notes than like hem 
scholarship. * 

The late Edmund Wilson on 
wrote of his own work that b- 
laboured to ’’ break down the coc- 
vcntionnl Frames, to get away from 
academic canons, that always m 
to keep literature provincial . Sfcn 
in his writings set similar goah 
(hence The Perfect IV ague rite, Tii 
Quintessence of ibsenism), and ht 
deserves such un-provincial critics a 
Wilson was. He has rarely found 
them (Miss Morgan is nn enconnt 
ing exception). The Pcrfecl Shavui 
must be n critic whose knowing 
and interests approach the ranged 
Shaw’s, and his letters remind usd 
how wide that range was: not ody 
politics und economics but muu 
and motoring, photography and da, 
education, religion, and Ihe Irisfi- 
thc list goes on and on. But, absie 
all. the critic of Shaw must respori 
to the drama of his ideas, for u 
other British playwright has got » 
many ideas on lo the stage, or to 
made them behave so dromotidlj 
there. At a time when drnmu of n> 
ideas holds the spotlight, is dofft- 
siagc-ccntrc and in the aisles, we red 
all the Shaw we can get, uml all tbr 
un-provincial explainers of him. 


Soviet Union of June M>, published In son » value "extremely acute and in- People, in which his own much Mi*d 
Pravdd on July 2, 195ft, and entitled tcrcsting tlieso plirn-sos all refer lo Tract II “The Mote and tho Burs’ 
On Orel coming the Personality Cull different chapters) before concluding discusses each of the essayists in ini 
and I is Consequences. This Is h milk- ! that (he volume os u whole *■ engen- and the criticism made against dim 
and-u-atcr version of the Party's after- ders fog and dullness to no purpose; (In Macmillan's Magazine (January. 


m 


^,'qrobk^tra:,-plfty8 { ; : tp Tedoivb Itori 
flS.IL'hitu nobody -codufS.ahd the. old. 
Jy dlexf . J^' bpth,. tJ(b old Iddy -lids' 


Book Prices 

Sir,— Tho lutest expression pf the 
rcsenlment Hint bookbuyers feel to- 
wards the inflated prices of book* (July 
21) misses the mark. It Is fruitless, 
surely, to harass the publishers and re- 
on mere, who must in most instances 
have a sufficient market incentive to 
: price their product at cost plus a 
. moderate profit. Is it not. then, more 
fruitful to consider changing the pro- 
duct to a less, costly one? Printed 
pages bound in hard covers are, to be 
• sure, more beautiful than photocopied 
. typescript bound; in paper, nut so, too, 
were feat herbound books ngore beauti- 
ful than cardboard covers nnd illumina- 
ted. manuscripts more beautiful than. 

, Jcnthcrbouijd print, Consider the arlth- ' 
,;me^c, fox 'to scholarly’ book off 'limited - 
jnwd -appeal ..(for. very . large: runs, , 
t of .'doune,’ as -tho ; prio« of. papi^' 
j backs shc^. miht tsomea Jnib it»i own). 

•• On. a :.rUn -of* 2, Q00 copies, photocopy*; 
r inq'ctfsti about one cent a page; A 
' finished product of ' 40Q pages, might 
cost fifty cents a page! to be typed. The 11 

- production: >cdsts for a run of 2,00CI 
: LwquId. therefore, biqbcfut S4.50. Em* 

if distribution, binding, ^royalties and 
the, test added S3.00 per. hook, the loitttf 
i 2f’J7-?P I* Wjj below ^tho* average pf., 
j£5 per book of this sort j the figure that 
: j begins-«ach review In the TLS. ' 

- i ’ pO^ALn k MeCLOSKEY. : 

* , ft fi^aihics, Stanford ' 
'’diversity.- Stanford^ California; 94305; . 

i ■■ • i- >'■ 
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wmen have never to this moment been 
published in (he Soviet Union. 

HARRISON E. SALISBURY. 

The /\Vw VinA / imc.v. Times Stature, 
New York, NY I00.U5. USA. 

Rider Haggard 

Sir,— A* a lifelong admirer of Rider 
Haggard— and his best books can be 
read with a* much pleasure at any age— 

1 was delighted to read Peter Porter’s 
encomium in Viewpoint (July 7). Hag- 
gard himself, and most of ills serious 
readers, always considered S'ada the 
Lily to be ht> Bmu book : Haggard 
put hi* other historical romance of 
Zululood, Child uf Storm, next to It, 
and I should like to smutest that, on 
account of the excellence of his simple 
adventure stories (and in this kind it 
I* hard lo find better examples Ibop 
King Solomon's Mines nnd Queen 
Sheba" s Ring), his excellence as a writer 
uf historical notion has been . unduly 
neglected. Besides the stories based 
on Zulu history, his novel set in the 
Holland of William the Silent, Lysbetli, 
deserves particular praise, and with it 
Tha Brethren (Palestine ni the time or 
me Third Crusade) and Red Eve (Eng- 
‘*nd, France and Venice at ihe outbreak 
of tho Black Death)/ 

Mr- Porter mentions -Moon of Israel, ' 
one of Hapaard’s less successful faleS 
or Ancient Egypt: the most olitsinnd- 
ing examples in this -setting (and most 
hhgldy praised by Egyptologists) are 
Morning Star and Queen of the Dawn \ 
nis most imaginative <a pity Ml* Por- 
ter does not like (he mystic Vein) is , 
The World's Desire, about Odysseus 
and ' HqUh of Troy .In this Egypt Sf 
Mdneptah.Jn i whjfli-.he 1 boll a bora ted 
with Andrew ;Larjg- rinally His science- 
fiction; : ran) ance, Wlifri the :. World 
Shook* though not: completely, success-. 
M, should not be quite forgotten, 

ROGER LANCELyN GREEN, 

. Pdulton Hall, Pbullbn^Uncblyn, ; Wlfr 
ral, Cheshire L63 9LN. •; 
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modish wools “ modish " and 11 modish- 
ness 11 to qualify his high praiso of die 
chapters by Professor Devoto and Mr 
Mcdcalf: ideas ure eilher interesting 
and fruitful or not, atul “ modisluiess 
Is ’a sloppily irrelevant criterion. Your 
reviewer's remark that my own Epilogue 
” does not add anything to knowledge ” 
Is true, but quite besido the point, for 
the chapter was h reflection on known 
facts and not intended to add to know- 
ledge. • 


I hate lo quarrel with either reviewers 
or anyone else: I can honestly say with 
Antigone: 


oOtoi ouvfxDeTv AAAA oupqnXtTv ftjiuv. 
But there is a gratuitous nastiness as woll 
as a lack of logic about the conclusion 
of this review which I find deeply offen- 
sive. There ore more reasonable ways of 
making objection* to a book which, like 
alt works of its kind, is necessarily a 
compromise between what can be done 
and what ideally should be done. 

DAVID DA1CHES. 

Downsview, Wei! house Lane, Burgess 
Hill, Sussex. 

• Y Our reviewer writes:-— My criti- 
cisms were more specific than Dr 
Daiches suggests ;. the review was 
solidly adverse. To pull out the miti- 
gating phrases like plums and to recite 
them out of context' is a shifty device. 
Any reader interested., in jmrsnlng this 
subject will -find the , details of what I 
objected to in my review. Dr Daiches 
has an Impossible' accent in his quota- 
tion from* tho Greclf. 

F. D. Maurice 

• Sir, “There arc odd .or two points in 
ybtir otherwise excellent article on F; D, 
Mayrlce. (June 23) 'Which I feel can be 


1 ' wjV' • 


■ •• Stalin’s Spectre 

Sir, ‘^-Surely tho* pamphlet referred to ; 

■ by N. I. narucs_ (Jimp 46) »% conlaihlng i 
t he.:, text of Khrushchev’s' “ secret ~ ' 
speech, of -February.- I9JG is a reprint 
ioC the. .Resolution of ffio Central Com- 
niit(ee of the Communist Party; of. the 


‘Literature and 
: Western, 
Civilization! 

; Sir,’— THcro is a kind ; pf malignant 
Irrationality exhibited by certain |nen of 
iearni.qg -that is beautifully illustrated in 
your .reviewer’s account; of. Volume T 
of 'Lire nit we? and Western Civilization 
(July 28). He describes almost every 
’ chapter UitbovoliiniO.mosi of themfav- 
. ourably ("admirable Hi-tldo - " unusual 
merit i .!. nirist readable' ’’ ; level and 
sop^lhla "bold, simple and untechr 


from worry ' Caused by, the 1 challenge of 
DanvIaisjn' or. Gdrman '-Hljdier Criti- 
cism or. the scepticism of Comte and 
adds : ."’not only was he up Worried him- 
self, bul'ho saw .no need to take up the 
challerige oh behalf of 6tbera ,> . This 
latter itatemetii does dot seem tb ule tb" 
be .wholly accubalc, ’ Itria true that-' 


if MO.) 

After It is death Thomns Huaheih 
u preface tn a collection of Mauritd 
lectures entitled The FriehdsW* * 
Books (1874), dealt with Maurice! it 
action to Biblicul criticism, to Du® 
and Comte. He compares MaufW 
approach to that of Mnllhew Arnridk 1 
Literature and Dogma, avowedly »» 
nn Higher Criticism. “ Wliile Maitrifff 
teaching na to miraclcfl and propb«yi : 
lie writes, " Is no doubt very differ* 
from Dr Arnold’s, it is at least *t cfc*. 
and emnhntic in protesting apinsl ij 
theory that revelation of the Bible raw 
stand on the evidence of miracles or ® 
fulfilment of prophecy as copnow) 
understood.” Hughes also claims » 
falseness of the antithesis • 

between natural and revealed relip* 
[liad] been worked out by Mauiw 
years ago on parallel lines to .Vj 
Arnold but wltb greater fullncritj# 
clearness. All rovelation or disccw- 
be [had] taught us, even of the w 
which is in nten’s hearts . . « 
made by God to man in their 
sciences. And so it is with ail sckg- 
fic discovery . . . and so with rfflw 
to the historical method of HibWv 
revelation. • ^ 

Hughes then elaborates Maurice's^, 
how a mao, a family, a nalKWiB 
nations arc educated into acknoww 
ment and worship of;, ri^teo^, 
(which Maurice calls V the Jiving Gw. 
ns the writers qf the Old Testa teefl O* 
He, of course,. goes on lo Indicate 
Maurice fend Arnold differed. . Ip-2, 
same piefdcc he quotes MaunW 
Newtonian and Darwinian 
Maprice felt, that the fotmeV, JJi 
slrfuTIcaiiCe.'lie considered; had ( 
been " appreciated, " wAs 
blessing to men inasmuch as ]L3^3 f 
the hottan that the planet 
concerned thehi Was the ^tre^^,,: 
universe . This knowledge 
ha&abl bden so effective's 
bcen ; . hoped. M . Though , men j., 


, . .omewhat doctrinaire philosopher, 
' St was. Maurice himself was, 
iSt wfj in the Pal! MaU Gazette 
if having “rendered into a theological 
£Kr tha conceptions of humanity 
^p^S Kur age He felt for 
ht that these conceplrons separ- 
SdSm " the old foundations found 
SfJte- old formularies ”, were M nar- 
L impractical, inhuman’;. This ver- 
£ comes from Maurice s Social 
xL,nty (1869) Which is .really fl 
wuntablMt to Comte, Indicating where 
£ agreed and disagreed with the latter. 
Eight lecture* are devoted to tho dis- 
S«lon of a universal morality and the 
seventh "The Modern Conception of 
Humanity (19lh century)" is devoted to 
Use founder of Positivism. 

Front these and other writings it ;s 
evident that Maurice, at the. end oMus 
Mealaay rale, held an evolutionary view 
e( man'* history which enabled him to 
set the problems produced by Higher 
Criticism and new scientific knowledge 
within an enlarged conception of revola- 
dua. His conception of progress at limes 
look an eschatological turn. This fact 
any cause one to question whether Ihc 
' description of him as " the Burke of tho 
ch of England " is correct. In a lec- 
ture printed in The Friendship of Books 
Maurice, in spite of his admiration for 
him, finally dismissed Burke as belong- 
ing to “tho past age". According to 
liim Burke’s sympathy for the suffer- 
mu of the victims of the French Revo- 
\ 

must not tempt us, as I think they did 

S naturally tempi Burke, to ovcr> 
the enormous corruptions and tho 
(rightful heartlessness which could 
have no other catastrophe than this, 
and which, if they had been allowed 
to tester undisturbed, would have 
been Immeasurably more fatal than 
any such catastrophe. Nor can I help 
feeling very strongly that Burke, be- 
cause he did not judge the, sins of 
ihe passing age with sufficient severity, 
looked ifijon the com ins age with 
hr too little hope, ... He did not 
see that [the revolution] might be an 
effort to assert that there is an order 
(or human beings, a fellowship for 
men, simply as men, which constitu- 
tional maxims are by their very 
nature too jimited, loo national, 4o up- 
hold. He did not sec that through the 
tremendous conflicts . . . God might 
design to show at last what a true 
human society is, and how all particu- 
lar societies may attain their own 


J^t growth and fruitfulness in the 

H is one of the virtues of Dr Mc- 
tten's book that it emphasizes this 
wHmialist tendency in Maurice’s 
wolosy without which his very import- 
er ale m tho history of Christian 
Socialism would have been incoitcciv- 

B . N. C. MASTERMAN. 

House, 2 Norton Rond. Muin- 
w*. Glamorgan. 

Our reviewer writes: — It is gratify- 
hat my article should Irave drawn 
w Masterman into this interesting dis- 
™>'on of some of the points I tried 
{ I" 11 *- 1 would like td refer briefly 
• UjJU °t; three of his comments. 1 
.fenamly did not Intend to suggest that 
'tPtorant of contemporary 
cri^Ll 15 n 0th B i b,ical and scientific 
I think thin somehow 
i*^ em Puberal to his main 
loa C0nCerQ5 ant l therefore was 
- S^ware of their impact on and 

doi rtS[J he bu ^ ,?* Intelligent ortho- 
!? Christians. His remark, quoted 
Mutennan. is a Rood example 
DtraHns, 1 Hc '4 commenting on 

SSu? ••tS!" 111 of ,w Qn ' s u ? n ’^ al 

-- a,' u J™ ® l . 0 , r ° thoroughly we 
JB-5? wbirt) attest our humilir 
overwhelming will be 
L bc facts wh 'ch attest the 
® P ar ? nta Re.” Such 
^SaRnwW ma ^ c a suitable 

3? 01 spin ual meH fait/in k.,» «« 


•4t dm® th , e ih toG 

S 1 * 1 by. the end 
Wjflf I jjjjt 1 ?! evolutionary 

V whteh enabled 

these '■ problem* within an' 


atom hi all;" \ 
work; of : Darwin 


J IUJI KU1U11 I'.JI 

Hence the 

irtvio.V UnUke.mariygf 
•Jm- nft«titv*lv wJMW'ir 


,Jt seefts fairly qlear 


himself carried 


nirtl'j popidly informative " brief 
and. informative:;; ^sensible gnd d£ 


voicq oje their ovwage. for ffihl of-th* ?' 
Bible *’ ; ; jtdfl he 1 . ’made no' adeqdaW'! 
attempt to . discriminate between' VvHaf;- 
wgs vfclid -and ' Wise in their tottriM , 
scholarship. On the: other hand, ‘'aiV 
somolhlna of a disdjple of Coleridge he ' 
did riot ftel that the defehce of Christ-’ i 
lantly rested, for example, on: a' particu- 
lar rntwpretadon of ihe Book' of Daniel, 
as Dr Pusey tended to da. Anyhow he 
fead and jilscussed much of the neiV 
CriUclsni. I hui after the pnbiicatlon 'of.. 
Essays and. r Re^lcws Maurice produced . ; . 
with qtliere^ Tracts for Priests aUtf 


accept, ihe faots whlqh attest oy ^ 
lifilion,: the: wofe 

Iho force of (he facts, whiph^*™* , ; 


of the : eighteenth centiiW«-j^ ¥; |i 
Moral piuf MelqphysIcfti 
well DS'sortto' of hk' other 1 , wor*^^ 
that he considered lha( )n 

M' *~!RiS?ttlK32f. S»« 


not that of 'empiricism; alone, 
Maurice nevertheless wjp ! 

respecL However, he saw Cort»K ^ 


f ,s 7l s * fot 

Some 1 
-e the 

. . ..stropg streak or 

Si^Dfe^nrefera 
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derived from lus friend the Rev J. A. 
Stephenson, with whom he served his 
first curacy. Dr McClain claims to 
show for the first time the importance 
of Stephenson's influence on Maurice's 
characteristic belief that the kingdom 
of Christ is already and quite literally 
established, and Mr Mastcrnian, no 
doubt with his own book on Ludlow 
m mind, is right to emphasize the great 
importance of this in Maurice’s concep- 
tion of Christ inn Socialism, but it is a 
pity that lie docs not also emphasize 
the practical difficulties to which it gave 
rise. It was the reason for Mauricc'9 
refusal lo contemplate any scheme that 
could remotely be considered as sub- 
versive of the existing social system. 
He might find reasons for the purging 
necessity uf the French Revolution, but 
the basic social system of England in 
1850 was sacrosanct. 

1 should huve referred to Stephen- 
son's influcricc in iny review, but if 1 
had done so I would have needed also 
to discuss the influence of Edward 
Irvine and certainly that of Ersklne of 
Lin la then. Space was short, and it 
scemcd_ belter therefore to concentrate 
on the influence of Coleridge, who came 
first and did most, to give Maurice’s 
thinking its fundu mental orientation, 

Libertine 

Literature 

Sir, — The ghost conjured up by 
Professor El-Qabalawy (July 21) should 
be disposed of (in any context involving 
Arelino's Ragionamenil it would be 
inviting misunderstanding to speak of 
laying ghosts) as soon as possible before 
it gets into footnotes in dissertations. 

"Caspar Barthio " is' a strange trans- 
mogrification of Ihe name of Kasparvon 
Barth (1587-1658) who did In fact trans- 
late the RtigionamenU into Latin as 
Pornodldascalus and the Celestina 
(which some Hispanists would hesitate 
to describe as a "play") as 
Pornoboscoiiiduscalits. Ho takes his 
place in the normal German reference 
works {Allgemcine dentsche Biographic, 
Nene dctusche Biographic, Kosch's 
Deutsches Litcratnrlexikon. etc), and 
there is a good monograph, Kaspar von 
Barths Lebt n, Werke nnd sein Dentsclv.’r 
Ph/lnix by Johannes Hoffmeisler (1931). 
There is little on him in English except 
the unsympathetic passage in J. E. 
Sandys’s History of .Classical Scholar- 
ship, Volume II, Cambridge 1908, page 
363. 

Much needs lo be done on the trans- 
lations into Latin from the vernaculars 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies and on the extent to which they 
were read. Professor EJ-Gabalawy 
deserves our thunks for showing that 
Burton read Arctino in Latin, not 

3 81 LEONARD FORSTER. 

Department of German, faculty of 
Modern and Medieval Languages, Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, Sidgwick Avenue* 
Cambridge CB3 9DA. 

‘ Dissent on 
Development’ 

Sir, — A few observations on your 
reviewer’s rejoinder t July 21). 

( I ) Your reviewer suggests that what 
he terms the strong view of the vicious 
circle, which I criticize, is a mere Aunt 
Sally, which no one lakes seriously. How- 
ever, thnt version fcari be given precise 
meaning, and It is that version whjen 
has given the nption • popular and 
political appeal. The weak version on the 
other hand . Is trivial nnd vague. And 
even l Ills version cannot be reconciled 
with the progress, often rapid progress, 
of innumerable person's, groups and 
societies from .poverty lo prosperity. 

Your reviewer writes that he has not 
(faced one of ; fnjf jqpolations of this 
' strong version. He snop.ld have na great, 
difficulty bccauso ; tf?<j reference • (page 
32) • gives the authorship, namely the 
Center for International Studies of 
MIT, as well ns lhp.‘ place and date of 
publication and the page reference. I 
quoted a vety long passage, some Iwehty- 
taree .line?, from Professor . Nurkse, 
almost' all of which, including the sum-, 


makes it especially important to an easy seven 


presence makes it more difficult to 

arrive at a correct solution (page 319). 

This is a point of considerable general 
significance. 

(3 1 My reference to the progression 
at India from poverty to pauperism 
(pace JJ2) is not aboiiL what your 
reviewer chooses lo call "ethnicity", 
but about the continued dependence of 
India on foreign aid, when it was a 
major objective of planning to eliminate 
the country’s economic dependence. 1 
explicitly referred to differences in eco- 
nomic performance between Punjabis 
and Bengalis, and noted that these differ- 
ences have been observed for centuries, 
that is long before Pakistan was heard 
of. 

(4) My reference to a paper by Pro- 
fessor Szasz had nothing to do with 
“ ethnicity " nnd little with his views on 
psychiatry. I noted it as nn example of 
a discussion on the significance and 
potentialities of classification. Thus the 
references to him in the review and in 
the concluding sentence of the rejoinder 
are misleading and gratuitous. Jn the 
rejoinder alone there arc eighty-four 
lines' of Szasz’s views on psychiatry 
which are wholly unrelated to my book 
or to economic development. 

I could go through your reviewer's 
observations point by point as 1 could 
have done with the review, a review 
which I have to insist again had nothing 
to do with my book, a treatment whicn 
can hardly be explained let alone justi- 
fied by reference lo anger. But I do 
not want to weary your readers further. 

P. T. BAUER. 

The London School of Economics 
and Political Science, Houghton Street, 
London WC2A 2AE. 


NEXT WEEK 

Dutch and Belgian 
Writing Today 

Henk von Gulen Last on the 
Dutch literary sccuc, R. P. 
Meljer on the Dutch novel, 
Marcel Crolis on Belgian writ- 
ing in French, Kecs Fens on 
Dutch poetry, criticism and 
drama, Robert Nlcnwcnhuys 
on colonial attitudes fu 
Dutch literature 


Olsen and 

OlSOH By unlettered musicians to "pi ay a mix- 

lure of ragtime and, blues under very 

Sir, -lo my article '"The Resource. 

of Scotland’’ (Julv vour over- ragtime was original ly. composed.. Prim j- 

zmIoui pririlcr -*SnS!d-"E 1” £ 

name of Pharles Oknn tn “ HUrn ” f * oes no * P 1 ™ 8 *® ragtime. KagtlUne IS 
So doubtSS o my ?eferenS to a pre-recording music, wr t- 

Jat, Hamilton FinlavV ooem "The ten for home nnd public performance m 
oEen eSis’’ a ew linesTbove It shcel nm,ic io ^K OT transcribed on to 
may cm sma I l^n at te r] Tut R |h T^bi 1 1 r- b? add? 

iiT\re Rn!^s n rooklet i8S whkh 'S punching after “recording". 

ntJK Fi^Cl^LSn^ aJJLS Rastime is essentially bound up with (ho 


an easy seven years. 2 regret, and Stark, was the firs! sheet music number 
their apologize to him for, my error. ever to sell one million copies. 

My long-standing admiration for Jazz music itself may be unkindly 
this supreme example — in a self- described as an attempt to play ragtime 
executant capacity— of the combina- by ear on unsuitable instruments. This, 
lion of craftsman /designer persuades however, neglects the blues element in 
me lo add the following. Earlier (his jazz. When Ferdinand (Jelly Roll) Mor- 
year Mr Matthews expressed Lo mo tho ton, undoubtedly one of the finest piano 
belief that a commissioned binding ho virtuosos of (he genre, made the out- 
had recently completed, nnd which ia rageous claim in 1938 to have invented 
shown in the exhibition, was one of jazz just before the First World War 
his best, l'or a craftsman having such he was perhaps nearer lo the truth than 
n long lifetime of practical experience his critics would admit. Morton docs 
behind hi in and whose age is nudging seem to have been the first musician 
the middle seventies to fee! able to to skilfully fuse ragtime with blues 
make a statement of this kind is surely harmonies, producing a musical result 
bordering on the incredible but* hav- quite different from cither of these two 


ing seen the binding, i am happy to dissimilar forms. 


seem to have been the first musician 
to skilfully fuse ragtime with blues 
harmonies, producing a musical result 
quite different from either of these two 


believe it. 

H.J.D. YARDT.EY. 

Applethwaite, Mins lead, Lyndhurst. 

Hampshire S04 71 : R. 


BERNARD MYERS. 
Royal College of Art, Kensington 
Gore, London SW7 2EU. 


Housman’s Papers Unwritten Books 


Sir,— Jn ils latest catalogue Cam- 
bridge University Press announces the 
forthcoming publication of The Classi- 
cal Papers of A. E. Hottsman, collected 
and edited by F. R, D. Goodyear and 
J. Diggle. 

In his will Housman wrote : ’’ I ex- 
pressly desire and wish my desire to be 
made as widely known as possible that 
none of my writings which have 
appeared in periodical publications shall 
be collected and reprinted in any shape 
or form.” This statement, which TJie 
Times published in its notice of Hous- 
man's will, is >to be found, for example, 
in A. S. F. Gow, A. E- Hon small : A 
Sketch . . page v. 

It is ironic thal Ho usman's wish 
should be nullified by Members, and 
by the Press, of his own University. 

R. 1. WINTON. 

Churchill College, Cambridge CB3 
ODS. 


Ragtime 


Sir,— All students of popular music 
will have been very pleased to see your 
serious and extended review of the com- 
plete works of Scott Joplin, ragtime 
writer, reprinted by the New York Pub- 
lic Library (Juno 30). 

. Unfortunately (he history of ragtime 
is often cpnfuscd with, the history of 
jazz, and the history of jazz, is again 
usually treated ns a history of recorded 
jazz music, which is not quite (he same 
thing. 


Sir, — John Gross asks (Viewpoint, 
July 21) whether a catalogue of un- 
written books has ever been compiled. 
Yes: Theodoor Jansson van Almc- 
lovcen’s Bibliotheca promissa ct la lens 
(1692), a supplement to which was pub- 
lished in 1699— over 2,000 entries in all. 

THEODORE BE.STERMAN. 

Thorpe Mandcville House, near 
Banbury, Oxfordshire. 

Lamb’s Trotters 

Sir, — We hnve a relic, three pies’ 
trotters in a glass case, which was dis- 
played for mahy years at the King's 
Head public house. Crouch End. li is 
the result of a wager made at the house 
many years ago between a customer and 
a neighbouring pork butcher, who won 
the bet by producing the impossible — 
a 11 yard of pork The house is still 
known locally by thnt name. 

My researches into the legend indi- 
cate that (be drinker who lost tile wager 
was Charles Lamb, probably during his 
residence at Enfield between 1827 and 
1833. An informant, who was living at 
the pub when his father was lessee In 
the years before the Second World War, 
is emphatic on the point. He recollects 
a visit there by a Lamb society <&- 

« to view the trotters, and puts 
ito at about 1925. The present 
Charles Lamb Socitvy ; whs 'pox then 
formed, so the visit was presumably 
made by the Eli a us who were dissolved 
many years ago. 

Members of the present society have 
been most helpful but have been un* 


Ragtime substantially, pre dates jazz, been most helpful but have been un- 
Honky-lonk pianO-playing, to which R blc to trace any reference that would 
your reviewer refers, is really an attempt cna b!c me to establish firmly the con- 
by unlettered musicians to play a mix- nexion between Lamb and ihe relic. Mv 


in Mr Finlay’s booklet, which uses 
Olsen’s Fisherman’s Nautical Almanack 
but reminds us of the American poet. 

. EDWIN MORGAN. 

19 Whitiingohanto Court, Glasgow 
GI2 0BG. 


mass-production of the piano in 
America, with Ihe mass printing of 
music, and with the development of the 


nexion between Lamb and Ihe relic. My 
only remaining hope Is that a surviving 
Elian may be ablo to help me, either 
from a written record or from memory. 

The trotters are ta be sold for thd 
funds of (he charity on September 16 nt 
an auction sale nt Hornsey Town HalJ, 
just across the road from their original 
resting place at .the King’s Head. 
Obviously, the Lamb connexion, if 
established, will enhance their value 
considerably, quite: apart from the in- 
terest (hat would be nroused in literary 
circles, « ■ 

S. C..COLE. 

The Hornsey Trust for Handicapped 


George II 


mechanical piano. One of the most DiS JMiTlSB 

extraordinary elements in Joplin’s story ** 6A ° ukes Avemie ' Londoa 

is the relationship between Joplin, a . • . ; ' ■ • 


negro who played the piano in Sedalia, 
Missouri, brothels for a living, and John 


Sir,— I recently inquired in your 
columns' (July 7)' about the source of 


Stark, his publisher nnd patron.. Stark ' proof-reading in Clive James’s 1 View- 


was a puritanical white New Englander 
who moved to Sedalia and opened a 


George Jfi remark to Lord Hfcrvey, piano aj\d music shop there, and went 
quoted in A. S. Collins’s book on into publishing. “Maple Leaf Rag”, 
authorship in Johnson's days, that writ- , written by Joplin and first published by 


mary; (’•. a country. . is ; poor bccauso it 
is poor "), Is in terms of the strong ver- 
sion. \t.". •').'• ! 

(21; Your reviewer docs not refute my 
arguments .but explains his review by 
anger because I have hql provided what ' 
he calls reasoned alternatives, whew l 
criticize certain ptolWes, ond the argu- 
ments behind thorn. Although much of 
my book dpes not deal with policy pro- 
posals, there are g . number of such 
proposals in it. The ; 'pssay on .trade: In 
Afnca (No ID), first presented at ft con- 
ference iq Malawi, consist* - largely & 


SLIffi 


or hq may not tike them., Moreover, we 
are entitled la expos* the Insubstantial 
nature pf ah argument evert if we dci not 
qffer sb-calted constructive proposals; 

; ptir inaWlity ro cure cancer does not 
; ^.mcah.that we are not entitled to 
. expose ft quack. Indeed absence of 
■.a recognized solution' to a problem 


ing verse was a trade better left to little 
Mr Pope. My friend David Woolley 
informs me that it comes from Mrs K. 
TJiomSon’S .il/emo/rj of the Viscountess, 
Siiu don. ( 1 847), • Volume. 2, page 224. 
Thot Is • probably where Collins took .ft’.- 
from, though he then added: It is hi? 

[Pope’s] > trade.” : But Mrs Thomson, 
who docs npt document- (he anecdote in 
any \vay, isinol reliable; she assigns an 
erroneous peerage .rank even to the sub- 
ject of her.; biography (a baroness, not 
o vlscountcsi). and she confuses Harvey 

S lth. hit half-brother, Carr, The pneth . 

ote had beltdr bp labelled apocryphal 
unless a c6h temporary source is found. 

,* ROBERT HALSBAND. 

•;« The Athenfteum, Pall . Mall, London 

swiy 5RR. ; ;• . 

. Designer 
Bookbinders’ 

Since writing thp letter tehi?h 
. , v _ ....idly published (July 7), l Jw ve 
discovifW that due to an oVmi&ht on 
my part I < had' dot realized’ that. In 
lerms of age, I have been' deprived of 
the distinctioir (o' which l laid claim 
in .my "last ;paragraph:. by a recent 
- change in membership status from 
"Honorary 'Vlo '* Member” (ie, praic- 
tisirtg) by my fornier tutor of forty 
; yenrs ago, William F. Matthews, who. 
bpving beert: born in 1898 beats "me by 


point last week the title of Professor 

Contini’s book was wrongly glYen. : -Ik ' 
should bo Variants e ultra msguisffert 
and not, . as ' printed i Va Hanti foil ft 
sdggL ’ ; '; 


m 


m 


m 
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We regret dial because of an error fit : 

£ -a r !_ mu... T_ tR.^. 


: A welLknoWh' Antlquarlaft Bookseller lri:. Southern r 

England has placed a small advertisement In Ihe TLS » 
every week : for oyer two years. ^ 

He tells us! that he receives , an .average of six replies . U-v 
a; week- apd ; ; ,|ji ve/y pleased wi^n this . regular — Vr 

;.; r : : respbnSei y v" '' 

: He brdposes ip cohtlhve.to use t|Se i IS ori 'a r’egtiieir * V * 

' basis. ' v j \ 

-‘Why fiotfpllpwh exaniple and' hbpkasdrles tod 
. The, rates are 3Bp a line 1 , or £5-50; for a feihgle dol'umri ’ ■! 
theh :and ^ prd rata. •] : ;••• : - •• 



far tarthftr.:dBrfl«^l^ 

'apply , to i- 1 Chariotta' • Cou|8oh f *. i' 1 1 ' 
TLBj 'PihMlnQ j Hop?© '.Squgre, 
LMtdon ECqP .. 40E. * 

2000 . oxt. aap. '■ •' ' 
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r. ii, ifAiirs t 

The Shu re of Wages in (he National 
Income 

J 8.1pp. Wcrdviifcld and Nicolson and 
i.uiidon Sehonl of Economics and 
Political Science. £3.25. 

TIIOMAS ST A UK j 

The Distribution of Personal Income 
in the United Kingdom J 949-1 963 

|92pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£4.60. 


ns that mitigating circumstances will 
lie forthcoming ; but somehow they 
never are. 


niuAiftssiAHii: classical economists, while making 

The Distribution of Personal Income se,,s . e 1 If* i) ia cro context, and in a 
in the United Kingdom J 949-1 96 J worhl m which dlseci u il ibri u ni rather 

u " ivcrsiiy prcss - 

| he *>»«* of wages in (he National 

” ; ; ■ ■ Income " is in the first instance delcr- 

Econoinics is not immune to the mined by the production functions 
whims of fashion. Throughout most nnd the [Kalccki-tyncl cxoloitntion 


Basically, Professor Halm is cm* ***"*" calculations nuglil Have 
ccrncd to oiilJinc a theory of distribli- s crved a better cause. I he deficiencies 
Jion which lias its roots in the pruduc- ,|!J 1 IU ?! 1 ^,V ,n VS.\ *? ! ,L ‘ 

lion function uppronch of the nco- ^ c . ;i . rs . ^ ^ ' and I Jft.l) lor 

classical economists, while making 1 , coinparisiins arc made -- 


Thomas .Stark’s book (at least an ex- 
purgated version of his PhD thesis), 
whose dedicated endeavour and 
laborious calculations miglii have 
served a better cause. 'I’he deficiencies 
of tile book lie not so much in the 


-"N WAR . 

..... Expert on his travels 
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of (he I95()s and l%fls the fashion 


nnu me [Kaiccki-type] exploitation 
coefficjenls ' ; but that Ihn is not a 


was fur growl h— inncrodynamic sufficient explanation, in n' i: ,t u,‘. 
models mid the like for the theorists, micro answers may not yield a stable 
targets and capital-output ratios macro solution. The equilibrium 
and supply-side const mints for (he s ^ ,:irc of wages is therefore 


though solid work on more recent 
periods makes .some of this seem a 
bit pjism? ; nor in (lie exclusive use of 
Inland Revenue statistics, though 
I heir coverage of low incomes is 
notoriously inadequate ; not even in 
(he odd definition of (he “ natural 
standard of living”, original in- 
comes after taking account of cash 
benefits but before taking account of 
direct or indirect taxes, or benefits 


Tin* Sony of the Grand Saloon 
5 ,),, pp plus 3S plates, Macmillan. 


John Malcolm lirmnin lias alieady 
written a baker's dn/cn of assoited 
books, .six of poetry, four of literal y 
criticism, and two of biogtapliv, of 
which Dylan I Imams in .•Iniriictt is 
the best known and uio'.l grim, and 
/lit’ I hii'il /iiMr, di'HiUiK’ Stria tniil 
Her II mill tlie most deliuiiive. Thr 
Sway of i hr dm ml Salt uni, which is 
subtitled “A Social llistoiv ( >| the 
North Atlantic” is a Imise of allo- 
I'.elher a ditlerent colour or should 
one s.n, wh.de. iii \icw of wh.it. with 


economy |j„ es ^ [ . 

n>K’nlly m.slcre, the A, EDMUND IRONSIDE s 

High R™ d 10 Com,,u,,,d 

'he AnierLft... [Edited by Lord Ironside. 

" ■is the hacking of ^ j 251 pp. Leo Cooper. £4.95, 

in diaries in Hieh Road 


amlt^!i ,,n,SCOmm l ll,isl rc 8 ''l lc - n ‘» mention nr affairs at the 

ihem^ the Magyar IX 

slvbb mw 


policy-makers. But over the past y^ar 
or two, signs of change have begun 
to appear : in Britain at any rale the 
pendulum seems to have reached its 


! hare ’ftocli. w,,Cil established, will distribution of real living standards. 

■ . . ihSr° f eSh Crt Tho rc:i1 lroub,c is th:U Dr S,:irk 

' VtariXiTn " s in vestnwm and conEmE defincs Iow incomes by reference to . Mr Hnnnin has been aceuiniil.u. 

journey. PcrhSp^lhSt reflecS^m down a]|o5aieTho;r P1Qpor ‘ 10 " pr0 ' * alional Assislance ™ks, and high !!!? /J 111 .?, f “ r iM ' since child- 

copiously -doc tnnen led failure to J|“* two and cause dSSdFjj^ | nCOmes b y reference to the surtax 

' nehtevo ii faster rale of growth ; per- lo bo e ^ ual both markets. P Y ,eveL and [he » Proceeds, with much ever heard of llVri rrm . v!r ‘ 

haps. it is a symptom of the upsurge In other words ih« w . l ■ technical exegesis, lo look at the per- Woolf, and Duma ), - 1 .' ' 

fhV'h 0 ?*? ; n 1 '? cn L vir °nmmenl, find the National income dls,n bulion of centage of total incomes in each ente- 

“l® 5 B,ief fpmrtljr. but by no means and profits mu2 h« WafiCS P r ,V? ‘! iffcrcnl y c:ir s- Jf Dr Stark W**" 1 WJ ' «iH ■»' inf.mi. my greaict 

wholly, or to neons) that growth and the different nmrwlv C b:it ’ 8lvcn ™d * cl1 11 there, his findings, despite 1 tuV,, / , j , “S imkihs. 

the environmment aro In conflict of wages and nrnfif HllCS l ° sriVe out Jhe obvious nrbilrarinexs of the limits oKmiS Y 14 -' 1 ° f s, - ,r * s IhwIcs^ 
with eiich other. Whatever the cause, will eJSl exam^’ ex " un,c savi "8 chosen, would have been relatively hJ? 1 a i ’ y lo 

tlw effee is becoming Jncrenslngly employmcnt i/ k ;^ fuM ll »^*>jcction:ib]c. if not particular y ever « i" ^iiJj '" . a', f tt . urd 1 

Serbfel S'l.'w™!"' 81 "? tbe P'°- “*£ 11,™ “h “T oft', rib "; “? ilil,s ' iiA on min’! „h, , I, 

lZ w,v n W i nin8! . in,ercst in Cin the ebnieal ivSJEfi f a . l,na unroahzed capital gains (and lw« the tin., I of ii," A,nl 

slrenolh y 1 CUI UP 1H 8alhcrln 8 of Income fin th^Kovne^L ll ^l fr,natf b ? ne f l,s > t0 different income " hcn 1 chourIi in hr Ld down 

, u that adjusts In sueh * ystcn,) er0l,ps ’ In Jlsc,f th « « » thoroughly s, '«« *»‘l "lo„g„do H.c 

ssa-x 1 * SS“r, r 

I'kSt.'JS’y “pST'Tjnh 1 ' 1 “ l el ",P nr - sp,c.i> 1 ncrapLnMTinSy |'>’ llll: ! li , y ' b V reducing the |>r„|w* lM.U..«,i3V,’‘ita , f i ;! 11 S:. 1 * 1 '*' 

z:z ft ? ^ ^ 


ivsulling from govenuueni expendi- ;, j| the uilioductory m.iieii.il and 
lure on goods and services a del ini- fifty-five wondeitiil illustr.ilions. 
tion vvliich hardly illuminates (Ik; « mounts l*« nioie than b(HI p.ipes. 


‘■"t'l’esi. ion, that CoDS^hich he wits glad to undertake lo cral ic reasons, insisted that be should 
‘■■"‘■Hilly solccicd Ame^Jfcc himself through what would other- go with two thrown-iip army cars 
«*x|k-ii a completely ft« have been one of those periods which they had obtained as a book 
“ v,/ tht-ubsMit tB^p6j.i41eness and half pay once all too transaction from the War Ollicc at 
" hm 'Jjoniiinr to senior British officers after £600 each, so the evaciial ion was well 

Tin- niaii wlin mi fc tor* war. Ironside was a keen linguist under way by the lime he arrived. 

■' • -• -9- c Aim interestinc onnortunitics Ironside was greatly impressed by 

the Regent, Admiral Horthy, aind the 
admiration was mutual, fronside's 


Ironside 


weigh mu; I luce pound, .mil throe 
ounces V 

. Mr Rrinniii lias been accuinul.il- 
iny stuff for this \olumo since clnld- 
IuhkI. I lie name of .Samuel l iinaid 
echoed in his car. long before lie h.ul 
ever heard of Mart franc. Virginia 
Mooli, and Djuna Haines ; 


I dward Kniuhl CdC3S^ d 501116 , , n . tercshnfi . 0 PP°? un i*«* Ironside was greatly impressed by 
gii.ii.miee a rcfiuJSfe^not lacking at a time when the the Regent. Admiral Horthy. amd the 

steamship with 2 deployed across Europe aumiration was mutual. Ironside's ooeralions falmn r™* i 

H hid. would “f fro® Sl[es,a 10 Istanbul, and through- recent operations in North Russia no ■ k ,f rom * r dsumd o£ 

vkI-i 1 n' Near East, on occupational doubt leading the admiral tosecthe - c . V ar '".«*!>» diaries. This 

in t H and P leb *scites, missions nnd general as a 8 kindred snirit devoted ,l,cIllclc s i an interlude when Ironside 

. .■ ; J. I' 11 , ra S?®allW commissions. ?□ the defcnee ol Emone ansi as n s . t!1 f omL : er '™ s sh ‘>" , ''"e Curzon 

Collins nuiife l hcaSmSS3&^“ first of ,hcse tasks took ,ron ' Bolshevism. The days of P the 8 lron fhc ‘soldiers’ 11 baths' !h? U ? in8 

but steadily lost nil ^ ,0 Hu ngary as “ British Military Guard and Hie Nazis had not yet of lhe «J- ?k nl u ,e , story 

with * smaH inter-allied dawned, and both of them clearly ? ]' hill itfl* l T rc ^ ,B 
I liinLpiiniftM Commission appointed to supervise foresaw the dangers inherent in Thk S uni,erla,n or '? ins ' 

rs’sajvarS 


revisited old battlefields ((hough not 
so old in I ‘>20 when rehabilitation 
or the countryside had only just 
begun), notably Ypres and the Pass- 
ehcndaelc Ridge. Since the third 
battle of Ypres was so near to his 
fu tilers heart, Lord ironside has 
included a good description of these 


to the defence of Europe against 
Bolshevism. The days of the Iron 
Guard and the Nazis had not yet 
dawned, and both of them clearly 
foresaw the dangers inherent in 
the ” weak curtain of successor 
states”. Ironside was not involved 
in the Burgenland plebiscite and 
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acArthur and his marines 
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argument that only j„ the rarest cases ? 

kcitc r d «tn - !l , '-7. ts kc i n r,ic 1 M tho ftir the most intriguing semcnce to n'" U ’ and sIu,Vl ’ s lhcm ubove 

JETS «■ Holm is, on the the book Profess,.? ifiJn i |, r , . ,ver, >' !' nf - A result as al.Minl 

For wh- i hi- firS, 16 '^ rei ‘tar sinner. “ Professor Kuldor recalls a turner m !' S H;ii,ls after ail. 

P»ri» r i V «t! l i* Z offm us I s unexpur- salion with me uboul 1947 in JalLh related with capital, which 

iutSf ^flhiS! l ”;? l , '* ,yofh,slh cs i s. he expressed the view that * the bes s ,iu,r ®, llnci l»»Hy dislriluilcd than 
ycirs aeo” ZT Cn ° VCr lwonty ,,|iproach ,u distribution Ihcorv i! V*™* 1 «nc with little disposi- 
ofwhowLlSi Si u- i' mureover . nbicroeconuniie 1 Professor Huhn 1 r" , 1 ° 1 a . d l ,, " re l,lc weight of scholar- 
permit D ^&k S^iEn t0 b ^ k ni!iy {,r m:iy mil turn out to he J ,p ll »doiihtcdly lies l.c-liiutl 

C sor P hhhn , <J !? ,m,e * interest to historians of econo, i! l ''* v * rMU ? Dr Stark, one 

mit v of h ^r S ■ l , hc cnor ' ,h0l, fi ,,, : bll ‘ it -should certainly he a wk C,UI J l,ave done with a little 
Snce ,n tj* wow a| Cambridge sherry pi 'ties J IC J fu^ity that apparci, H y 

stniuici. of |„s preface, and assures The same is unlikely to b c true of ^ M<wllata «"»■» ***' 


Such, he ‘ays. are his fancier of the 
hook s begin, imps ; but p.-i I, | s - 
nmts. he winte it because lie wanted 
rc,K 1 l 11 1 l,,s IwWi.i|!i.ip|,j |,%U 111. lie 
lli.tn .(Hi books which lie did read • 
with, one I an appieualy. ., de.d 
of cnjuyr iu‘1,1. 


prise on which they Cooper. £4.20. n „ T» u ' ^T- ' . 

iminediale dividend. TS 1— ' S "° 

“ a boast but a fact. MacArtlmr saw 

1'iul.iy nations aw IfitEBtata the Korean war began in very well that they were essential, 
with ships than with slIpitiiHufte. 1950, it took most of the world and the 1st Marine Division and Air 
synecfs do not nutter. 6tp|y' mrprise. In South Korea, the Wing were raised again to war 
»»il. is all, ami llw States had n handful of strength as a direct result of his ex I ta- 

lus passed to the air. TI*i!gP$ers with the lightly armed local ordinary influence. Despite petty 
passenger liiic-t exist to tiffiftfiabulnry. In Tokyo, General intrigues in Tokyo, and attempts by 
i nun one place to aMltaiBguglas MacArthur presided as nrm y olliccrs there lo steal the 


could not have been mounted is not mischance and error are as faithfully 
a boast but a fact. MacArthur saw recorded as courage and ellieiency. 
very well that they were essential, There arc two splendid portraits of 


From rank to rank 
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h . Tr hw, . w >: ^"phniMim: 
riv , 11 L '" , * rd > : * 11 “H .nr <o 

I ^ h . l, ' nu,,i - Tlw •< lineal i. »» i.f 

ni-ul contracts gave Cuiiar.ls rtn* 


V me successive «n»n* m-,il , . m 

xhots of tho establishment und tho siibii n ' ,!ai - c { “bird’s the 
V ? ry i. C ?? lp,-lc ®*P*tabelical director? ,, - >r ‘ ! 'T‘ 

SLtf ,ho « who served, giving par- clonu,ni» '*'■/ have been tm- 


rs,„ VUUWIIUII HI 

S*. ptanatory notes are painfully 


- ativuu, Ki vina n;ir- 

!rhb!*. l il «? r Cft f h c:l^cc^, would pro- 

v lue ait the references required. The 

book could (hen have been cheaper 

!l! C Sl. nj 8 5rna11 but acceptable 
mi ? ,1° l rl esl . imatM °f university 


■ nil, is .ill, and the p.iv»!P! 
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ISers with the lightly armed local ordinary influence. Despite petty 
slabulnry. In Tokyo, General intrigues in Tokyo, and attempts by 
Jglas MacArthur presided as army olliccrs there to steal Ihe 
(pme Commander Allied Powers marines’ thunder, the expeditionary 
fan occupation force running to f orcy sct sail during the first week in 
I. In Washington, the political September. Before iL reached (he 
military chiefs were busy with obstacles of the islands, tide and 


Mi In Washington, the political 
military chiefs were busy with 
Bps to reorganize the United Stales 
pied forces as a single service dedi- 
RfflJ to tho nuclear deterrent. This 
gWbere Victory at Ilifih Tide begins. 
^Robert Dobs Hclnl was at that 


MacArthur, as ever anxious lo share 
the dangers of his command mid 
playing— probably wholeheartedly 

he i ng~- the superstar from first to 
last. “If MacArthur had been in 
Ihe movies ”, remarked one admiral, 
“you never would have heard of 
John Iliirryinorc.” 

Yet die landing, successfully com- 
plcted, was only the beginning of the 


mudflats, the muss of ships, some of counter-stroke. X Corps, under Mnc- 
them antiques from the Second Arthurs favourite, Ned Almond, hud 


World War, had Lo contend xvilh a 
hurricane. There was, besides, a 


to force a way eastward to eupturo 
Seoul and thereby cut the main 


high expectation that surprise had supply route to file North Korean 
been lost because of tho lack of divisions menacing Pusan. During 
security in Japan. War correspon- the crucial week after landing, X 
dents had nlrcndy named the venture Corps consisted to all Intents and 
“ Operation Common Knowledge purposes of 1st Marine Division and 
Forlunalcly for those involved, the its own air support, combined with 
North Koreans did not reinforce naval gun fire and carrier aircraft. 


Solent 


MICHAEL LEWIS 


service 


£7n omT I (i ,n, T ! V w iV. bcci1 ,osl because of Iho lack of 

Krine r°^ r J” i ,c tJ - n ci scciirily in Japan. War correspon- 

m«K*a. 0rpS i‘ Wltcb f! n8 1,1 UB ° n / dents had alrcndy named Iho venture 

E dismemberment of his ” Operation Common Knowledge 
Er’a?!- 10Url1 lirm !l°f UhW Fortunately for those involved, the 
Despite the North Koreans did not reinforce 
fih tn aS tn J ,n o p f? s, dc n t Tm- Inchon, perhaps because they 
P 1 ; 10 dc f cnd South Koren under 

Manner of the United Nations, 4 

JT l0Ve to send marines I ♦*% ■* rx frv a , 

^Sife, c ?i o v Hoini roc °, un,s J oming me < 

SJi . ll?s of h,s commandant- ° 

Igade ° R roui ed wfih 6 °v isSi0n ' A , DAVID LITTLEJOHN : 
ly left the California portsTr The Patriotic Traitors 
jum Korea, Their arrival was a 391pp. Heincinann. £3.90. 

^Qd; for b y Wartime the United 

L. a . .ptaes, SllCh as they were. Th/» hidnru ni mckhinw tr» iho Mnzit 


Ir was this force which won (lie 


Joining the other side 


DAVID LITTLEJOHN : 


Yet Mr Littlejohn displays one 
most valuable historian's attribute; 
scepticism. Torrents of propaganda 
engulfed the collaborating armed 
forces, with which his book chiefly 


pie csiaDiisnment (Gladstone's Trea- V i BnK > wn,cl1 to the men listed here i nf r 
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TJ , ^*8pp- Allen und U.min. tm 
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R'4 up 11 new hi "^ by 

Mikhac! Lewis knowing ji i u h*; 

last in ,i long line of. dotinguKhctl 

ira will wish Most i.f S/dihead wu\ 


expi’sl, yet Ihe NimWW 
by so broad u iub)«J ® ( 
of so iiieiiculoiift » 
ways militate against 
crispness of his pen* 
c.nivas was it litl« ^tj| 

colours a litlto too 

Lewis we know. V« Jg 
many qualities if one 
accept its minor key. ^ 
flow as ihe trntan« 
fold across this 
and, with one Wife 


muus iQrrpe eimU iL... . . . . ■ niiu wiiivu uia uuua viutijv 

« flghlina , h y . W I ere ’ T hc h,stor y of resistance to the Nazis deals ; hc disposes of many legends. 

jo mam lain m the Second World War is a busy put out by both sides. For example, 

Siernmost entro ^ Pusan ’ hc a . cadcmic sub-industry in many Con- when Holland was invaded on May 


between 1835 and 1853). 8 ®rirtsh Economic Fluctuation* 179Q. Udni valuiFT ,f;S ul ?: r conlrlbu - written before hri recent d«.,ih ; ,mly ixlni K mior kcy. ^ 

| Some fanriilfes bulked large in the ' ^ *T" ■** 

!. h ° 1 ^ asu ^- Throughout MacrmllaiL £3.50 (paperback. *>f the subject. ^der literature Ijrtj chose s,h his ik-mc that fold acro,% this bro^ 

the period ihe °ffi« was mdy W £1.95). H ^ 1 The sole reason For acquiring E S hlr ?^ uf m Ihe :md. with one Vk « 

^ iyn ? < 5 , P° fc wer than nine — ' volume seems lo rcside. therefn^ u l,rl . snioutl1 *n i >v>n an detail uf the ^ 

reposed here, .including the This volume follows closely what has [ 5 ie editars’ own contribution whirh* ' V j!L Lh i ,;w . ^,cc,l ‘■'lowly Napiera IterL »i"di 

J724}_ and ictired after forty-nine f.”.:? 5 cu ! ,ed fr °re previously pub- touch merit; amonc btW «»2!L. h,1 i! a b . 00 ^s being nutro concentrated British fleet in which ^ 

works, garnish with* a new in- f onsi 'ders in turn problems ofd^fin- 1 °L n p:,rhc V ,;,r People or csenis. He has xion w.w li«cd in 
5 n C h. y ,r tf lt, P ns lo0 ' jf one « lro duction, and serve up as a tasty lo U 8nd mcas u remen t Hi.fSSlI’ a , broad f,oId ir » which iu allow iu^: they were p.dJEdi 

vL J ^ d fh/ «^f- hC r f ^ t l. ,hat for forty new lre «t in .WQnomic history By n toplllude of bu8lness d c?e « f^X nd c Uf l? bis - "“"^ry to wandcT on sail power. as 

^eteengor to the. n°w, one feels, the public palate fo? tojernationa! comnftrisoL i».f y -fe fj? fcv fbether in ciinternnhiiun of in llic final chuptef ^J-; 


r »ini, ms previous 
mure concentrated 


Crimean war m ’ 

British fleet in whwJS 
slon was fitted to 


in me iioainwi*"* • ^ 

V.M Robert d 

vilte”. . who K* ^ 


HWernmnQf , • ,,,v ik.iuiiiim. Miu-m UU »iy iii iiiciuy uun- wnen nouana was mvaaeo on May 

Iflrina P ° r ‘ Unental countries, Germany in- 10, 1940, only at one point, the 

nL nmvArc governments of eluded ; English-speaking ones lag Maas crossing at Gehncp, did one 
Won? su PP° rl| ng the United behind. We have contributed plenty single party— composed of two 

KL tv r n c , so * ull °n to maintain thc of memoirs from marginal pnrtici- Dutchmen and a German— “ suc- 
wn ini i,ou *” Korea had good punLs, but little yet In thc way of his- cced to holding a bridge long 
Sed aDXi t us about thc cm ’ lorical analysis. enough to allow thc Wehnnadu to 

iav »w°i? there. It seemed The reverse of the historical medal get across Everywhere else; simi- 
Pwhclrti i wou I d Shortly 1 , be >hat bears resistance on its obverse lar attempts failed; yet " by the 
Udik c l ® ne man £ ‘t this deals with collaboration : with those cruellest of ironies despite, or even 
ftdeiiw !u " QWcver « Jwd supreme w ^° accepted the Germans' victory, because of its non-existence, the 
EMmi lllcre would be ti sue- or cvcn welcomed it. So far. much * fifth column ’ was to have a devn- 
ira™ fa°*I! c: MacArlhur. While toss work has been done by historians stating effect on the course of the 
K coul 4 think of nothing else but un collaborators than on resistors ; battle 

pproaches to Pusan, hc had con-* thou eh the French, here us so often. Elsewhere in the Dutch chapter. 
Bned J^ftoriy cdunter-stroke He l,re nt, her ahead of the rest. The Mr Littlejohn calculates that about 
§L J? t0 tond by surprise u force Pat ^°dc Traitors, sub-titled “ A His- 50,000 Dutchmen entered uniformed 
at Inchon, a little below ,or y of Collaboration in German- service in various parts of the Wchr- 
£nr« ’ fttaltol on the west coast accu P ied Europe, 1940-45”, is a mac hi, some 17,000 of them in the 
advisers, like the chiefs P'oncer work in English. VVaffcn-SS. Many of these in fact 

tn the Pentagon, were auh»ci The subject deserved a profession- did so ynder compulsion. He spccu- 

P e l ‘HeinI sets ou Vhe S! ' ally more competent author. David lutes that 
L “‘>1* reasons tJll | ejohn is a |, brary calaIoglieri _ 
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af-** approaches in Tnnhnn a,ld * s thus bound to be accurate 
]dino 6 iu ell °^ hazardous und ^temaUc; bis previous pub- 

ft g throu 8h a series nf TmVu Ration, on Nazi medals, gave him 
Hgs apd swept hv a 5 T-J some knowledge of the period he 

W' toeali.- though from,, an unusual 
?» thirty-iwo fp-J 0 an 8to. Bui me cataloguer's need to 

t Even With flat-bottomS u W, iT a: toavp nothing out ■ iri a poor attribute 
an amphibious 10 ^!! ^ din 8;' for the historian, who needs lo 
g about ninety' mtnUff 0 ' VOldd select, survey, and compare. Nor 
^Whigh tiq c y p- Bet would many historians be content to 
Mpips would rely so largely on secondary sources, 

prims tak^%?.h n tefl oc t0 'Pec*')' seldom or so 

. rS'-is tor tqe guns vaguely whaUhcir sources were. 


mac hi, some 17,000 of them in the 1 
VVaffcn-SS. Many of these in fact 
did so pnder compulsion. He specu- 
lates that 

, I- 

the S.S was in many respects psycho- 
logically mure appealing than the 
resistance. Inevitably the resistance bad 
abopl it an bum of banditry: and 
illegality dislasfefu] to those raised in a 
. law-abiding atmosphere. . ., In Ihe 

cni&rily turned- out SS. od the other , 
hirnd. bimneis'pnd medals abounded.. 

Norway, Denmark, i Belgium, 
France, and ihe Soviet Union get 
similar treatment a sketch of the 
prewar fascist 1 parties, if any : a 1 
suniuiiiry nf Waffon-SS and other 


.il ready on record as considering 
military intelligence to bc a coiHui- 
diction in terms. 

fn July and August, 1920, Iron- 
side found himself in Turkey, where 
the Allied Council was trying lo get 
the Treaty of Sevres accepted hy the 
lurks and, under the spell of Vcni- 
zc-los, had l hem selves accepted the 
offer of Greek military aid. Iron- 
side was scut to take over com- 
mand of n small British force at 
Ismid. reinforced by a splendid regi- 
ment of Cretan light infantry. Thc 
British force was soon withdrawn 
and the defence of the Ismid penin- 
sula handed over to the Greeks, 
while Ironside was sent off to North 
Persia. Here, at die end of a long 
and hazardous line of communica- 
tions, a small force of British and 
Indian troops occupied the passes 
down lo the Caspian and were Iry- 
mg to stabilize a very shaky and cor- 
rupt regime and generally to main- 
tain a “ sphere of influence ” Iron- 
side soon found himself skirmishing 
once again with the Russians, who 
had landed iroops and seized ship- 
ping on the southern shore oE tho 
Caspian. 

On this Persian odyssey Ironside 


ground to Seoul, crossed the Hun 
river and captured the city. South 
Koreans assisted them; the Royal 
Navy gave valuable support; and a 
US Army division, thc 7lh, joined 
them at thc end, the combined parti- 
cipation enabling MacArthur’s head- 
quarters to announce that Seoul had 
been liberated by forces of the United 
Nations. 

Colonel Hcinl lakes pains lo give 
credit Wherever il is due. His book 
is also evocative of the limes ; any- 
one who was there will recognize the 
Korean countryside, the bailies dial 
were f might over it, and the muddles 
in and around the headquarters and 
the port of Inchon. At u Jute hour 
the North Koreans wore broken be- 
tween the anvil ni .Seoul nnd (ho 
hnnimer swinging out from the Pusiiii 
perimeter. Accurate and perceptive, 
Colonel Hein I also has the ability to 
portray a panoramic scene. If the 
picture he paints in Virttny at Ifinh 
Tide gleams with thc valour of thc 
marines, lie is only illustrating a 
simple (ruth. 


enlistments; a tilt at one or two 
myths ; and a thumbnail character 
sketch of a leader or two. The 
photographs are good, and oul of 
the common run ; there is no index. 
The prose does not flow easily, nnd 
frequent cross-headings heighten the 
resemblance to a sustained news- 
paper article, rather thaii a work of 
scholarship. 

This is a titbitica! book : but, on a 
subject that matters, better than uo 
book at all. 

fii ihccajly part of 3918, three RFC 
pilots, who bad already made unsuc- 
cessful attempts to escape from 
prisoner of war camps, led a tunnel- 
ling project .'ll the Holzminden camp 
through which twenty-nine officers 
got oul and ten of them readied 
England through Holland, . 

The story . of this exploit has 
already, been. told in some detail, and 
in Beydnd the Tumult \ (207pp. 
Allison, and Busby. J-2.B0) Biircy 
Winchester has concentrated on 
the experiences of the tliree pilots 
in captivity and on the run. He also 
gives a gbod deal of attention to the 
behaviour of twin brother, comman- 
dants who, in the more civilized 
atmosphere of 1914-18; were held lo 
have brought to the treatment of 
fijeir, prisoned a reprehensible 
measure bf hatred and Injustice. tbal 
has a paje look in comparison wjlh 
the methods of 'Nazi Germany two 
decadfcs inter. This account neverthe- 
less give? a vivid impression of life 
in a prison camp and of the trials 
of a long trek, to freedmq. 




brought off his most notable coup 
<«f the period. 1 lasing got rid of tho 
corrupt While Russian officers of the 
Persian Cossack Brigade, which was 
in a pitiable cum I iii on, he set about 
reforming and training it. In tho 
process he noticed Ih:i1 the captain 
of one troop bore the uiimistakabfo 
stamp of leadership and decided to 
promote him to command Ilia 
Brigade. This measure proved 
Highly successful, hut, knowing that 
whoever controlled the Cossack 
Brigade coni rolled the government, 
Ironside extracted a promise that hc 
vouUi not take violent measures to 
, Tlus promise was 

imriS' 111 fl25 ’ Rcza Khan sent 
a pcrronal envoy to the Commandant 

to aS t M a if f C ? ,,cge , a * Camberley 
? n as f f0 leased from it. Ho 

th I?rnm Un p ed - lhe , prescnt dynasty. 

. Persia Ironside was cnlied 
to Cairo in March, 1921. to take 
E ,n Ihe Colonial Secretary’s con- 
lTth *l * hc tll£lire outlines 

tion h «F d n xc e of Jni . q and 1he qnes- 
LS5L°/ R AF control. Oil the wav 
back to Baghdad Ironside suffered 

*J?l Cre cr ‘\ sh nnd had to bo 
sent nome. His diaries then deal with 
cruises with thc Atlantic ami Medi- 
terranean fleets before taking un his 

S'colTege:' 5 Cal ’” rand;,nt of lh0 

While these diaries do rn» mnko 
any important contribulion to the 
history of I heir period, they provide 
some illumi nuling sidelights on it, 
making a diverting and very read- 
able book. A more appropriate title 
would perhaps have been “Byroad 
to. Command M . Finally it should be 
said Chat the pli olograph on llio dust 
cover— which seems to suggest noth- 
ing so much as a swashbuckling 
Manchu warlord standing, jred- 
nnsed and snowhoiind. incnngrti- 
ously by an aircraft — is grossly unfair 
lo ihe diarist. 


Tlie Librarian 
of an 

Oxford College 
advertised 
a very 
specialised 
l position in 

l the TLS. 


Nevertheless, he 
received 13 applications 
of a high standaid and 
was able to fill the. 
position satisfactorily 
from oiie of these. ; : 


Front' nf Iho pulling power of 
Iho Advertisement Cr.lunms of 
The Timet Literary Supple- 
ment. Are you using (Item loo ? 
The rates are 35 p j Hue or 
£5.5Q‘ for n xhigle eiiltiiun fach 
nnd pro r^in. 


For further part htt hits, 

please apply to : 

Cliarlolte Conlsun, 

1LS, 

Prinling House Square, 
London ECMP 4D|{ 

01*236 2000 ext. 280 
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I flKIVIIAAM ll.lKNAim : 

II car I AU.uk 

170pp. W. ||. Allen. 11.75. 

Chrislia.in Barnard has written R 
slum hunk a hi mi ischaemic heart 
iliM.Mii? ami its il [Link'd sequel, 
coronal y thriuiihn>ii. I no ol ten, l)r 
Halliard .argues, npiniuns about 
health matters are based solely on 
statistical evidence, accepting it as 
the whole Initli. I3r Barnard makes 
the sensible comment that Ihe aim of 
u doctor should uni always be “ to 
conquer disease " hut to care kindly 
and in tel I ige inly for those who arc 
suffering. 

I)r H.iru.inl dcscriljcs the working 
of Hie lieai I and the disease processes 
to which it and the human arteries 
are liable, lie I of lows this with 
ironical description* of a number of 
imaginary research projects which 
might be undertaken into (he cause 
and prevention of coronary heart 
disease, which gives some idea of what 
u sound teacher Dr Barnard must 
lie. Also liis ad vice to those who are 
■worried about diet, exercise, weight 
or smoking dial they should talk such 
things over with their own family 
doctor seems both sensible anil re- 
assiirini!. Hut lie draws a clear till- 


Sick transit . . . 


IttKIM'RKK r. t'AllTW RIGHT iv I ill 
MiniAi-:i, i>. rii>i>iss i 

Divcrne iiiitl History 
247pp. Hatl-Davis. £15l>. 

Frederick < ail weight and Michael 
Hiddiss have pul together a work ill 
which they examine die el feels that 
disease, boili epidemic and personal, 
lias had upon the liMWJ of peoples. 
fc>r,. example. Dr Cartwright . paints 
outlha! Rome, after the great lire of 
Nero, wits rebuilt to a master plait 
anil that this, coupled with the plentl- 
. (ul supply of Wholesome water in the 
city and the satisfactory system of 
sewage disposal, made Rome p 
model 'on which (lie great sani- 
tary revolution of the nineteenth 
century could have been based. 
However, this did not have nny 
apparent effect on the incidence of 
the outbreaks of plague nor upon the 
malaria from, which sp many of the 
Romans suffered. Rules which were 
drawn up by the Romans for the 
: sanitation of tamps for campaigning 
joldiers. if properly carried out, 
Would hnve.beeii ;t great improvement 
.on the camps and bivouacs in the 
floor War., when so many lives were 


hist from enteric fever. The accep- 
tance of ( hristiaiiity, with its com- 
forting doctrine of icMirivction and 
sulvalioii. saw n decline in both 
hygiene and in medical lieu uncut. 
This may well have been encouraged 
by the fact that it became a l hristian 
duty to care for and to nurse the 
sick : prevention of disease was for- 
jjnfjeri. 

,pr Cartwright lus interesting 
chapters on the origin <Htd‘ spread 


Medicine shelves 


< T; ;. ETHEL M.VAlRKilNSON with 1 ' -■ * . * ; 
: ji; UJ)REY t. II.UIUB < Compilers) » • l l 

Citlitlogiie hf Medical Books M» lvian-! 
•• cheslcr Univcndty Library 1480-1700; 

; i . i' ,:3Wpp, Manchester Uhivefaiiy Press, 

• ' £15, .• 

• ■ The Munchpkjct Medical Librar ji jfritr 
^atetl ioinlly.by th? Medfeql.Soclfciy 1 
;! • jnd the- Ureychyly, through more than : 
'C; 1 ', century, and: toi'i.s seryed /or Tifly-; 1 

f.. . fpiir yelits by the late ^3eorge w ilton, 
/• : • "tp Ayrionr th|4: calaJagite i$; dcdioiiecl,] 
Jibjtary . ilijisv* rt ■ enviable teputa-. 
, ■ V t’ ■£»- yf Hip In Gwiu flrl- 

^iiiroivinilf Ihlt' rnNirn.hMU'liiRlnrfn . 


Postwar pioneer 


tiiuiion between ihc alli'.udo to he 
taken towards tlw patient who seeks 
advice because lie I cels lli.it there is 
*' something! w rony" with him and 
towards Ihe man or woman vvlai 
visits the doctor for an examination 
for lile insurance «n for a check-up. 

Dr Jlarnard describes in (not over- 
technical) detail success It 1 1 opera- 
tions he has performed on patients 
suffering from isclmemic heart 
disease. In I 'to? he carried out liis 
first operation of cardiac transplan- 
tation, and by January. IU7I. I<>7 car- 
diac transplants had been successfully 
carried out in various hospitals 
through mu liie world, but of these 
only II per cent of tin* patients sur- 
vived for two veals. Wliat we want 
to know now is the extent to which 
the general health of these patients 
improved, deteriorated oi remained 
unchanged as a result of surgery. 
Then? remains some doubt about 
how normal a life was experienced 
by llUiherg. Dr Barnard's second 
patient, during the two years he lived 
after liis first operation. We want 
(o know also what success lias been 
reached in overcoming the great 
problem of rejection : until these two 
questions can be properly answered 
one must reserve judgment oil the 
ethics of the continued Use of this 
treatment. 


of syphilis in the fifteenth century, 
and he believes that Henry VIII 
was probably a victim of this 
disease. The dreadful effect of 
typhus fever on Napoleon I's 
Russian campaign is told in a vivid 
fashion. And. incidentally, ir is 
interesting to speculate how history 
might have been changed if Napoleon 
1 had not suffered from piles and 
Napoleon Ilf from a stone in the 
bladder. The role of haemophilia in 
Ihe downfall of the Romanov 
empire is dealt with at some length : 
the appearance of the sanie disease, 
from the same source, in two of Lhc 
sons of the last king of Spain may 
well have added, lo the unpopularity 
of the dynasty, with its British queen. 


JAMES MOLIMTOKII: 

Keek? 

Art Historical ( riliquu 

J32pp. Ron Hedge and Kcg.m Paul. 

£4. 

This is the ollicia! history of the 
University of Keele. commissioned to 
mark the twcnty-lirsl anniversary or 
its foundation. Its author, a former 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Liverpool, has consulted the docu- 
ments of the principal bodies whose 
decisions all'ccted the founding and 
the early history of what began as 
the University College of North Staf- 
fordshire. The result, allhough per- 
haps a little dry. i.s an important con- 
tribution to the history ol university 
education in this country since Hie 
Second World War. bur the place of 
Kcclc in that history is crucial, in- 
deed unique. The only university 
foundation to emerge in the imme- 
diate postwar years, and the first to 
he allowed to award its own degrees 
and shape its mvn syllabus from the 
beginning. Us early history provides 
an insight into the means by which 
it was possible to bring about inno- 
vation in the age before our present 
preoccupations had become domin- 
ant. 

For there can he no doubt that the 
late im and l‘)5lls belonged to an 
age that is past, and that the Univer- 
sity of Kcele was shaped by the inter- 
play of forces very different from 
those that led to the creation of the 
universities of the l Wills. It was in 
iu> sense created in response, to a 
demand for additional student 
places. On the contrary, it was 
founded in spite of (lie view, held 
by almost everybody at the lime, that 
the expansion of existing university 
colleges was the most satisfactory 
wav to increase the output of univer- 
sity graduates. The fact that it was 
not expected to piakc a significant 
contribution to tlie problem of stud- 
ent numbers Is fundamental to any 
understanding of the new university. 
It left it free to give priority to quite 
other considerations. 

Because kcele came to stand for 
educational innovation, it comes as 
a shock to discover that ihe original 
Ideas of its sponsors were those of 
many another founder of civic uni- 
versities, ie. to concentrate ou the 
technology of the local Industries and 
to build on the existing work in adult 
education with its emphasis on social 
studies. The difference between these 
original concepts and what ulti- 


mately characterized the new foun- 
dation is a measure of the flexibility 
with which lord Lindsay and those 
near him were able to respond to 
the new ideas of the immediate post- 
war years and adopt them as their 
own. 

I he founding of Kcclc was an act 
of faith, not least in the willingness of 
the University Grants Committee to 
finance a university college that was 
committed to innovation in the cur- 
riculum. I ike all acts of faith it 
earned the opposition of the estab- 
lished powers, us represented in the 
Committee of Vice-Chancellors, and 
owed its realization to the courage 
of a few individuals. It was the de- 
cision of Ihe UCiC under Sir Walter 
Mobcrlev to commit the Treasury to 
an educational experiment, provided 
it could find at least one university 
to sponsor it, that proved decisive. In 
(lie cad. Oxford, Birmingham and 
Manchester all participated in the 
sponsorship that enabled the univer- 
sity college to award its own BA 
degree, lint for the role played by 
Roy Pascal of Birmingham in over- 
coming academic caution this might 
never have happened. 

Tile leading features of Ihe new 
university, its four-year curriculum, 
its broad-based first year, its residen- 
tial character, would have been un- 
acceptable except on the assumption 
that Kcele. was small and involved 
merely an insignificant commitment 
t\f public money. It was from this 
that the later tribulations of the uni- 
versity sprang. Having financed it 
on an exceptional basis, the UGC. 
particularly after Sir Walter's retire- 
ment. was reluctant to supply the ad- 
ditional funds which alone would 
give scope to the ambitions of those 
who had created the place. Pounded 
on a shoe-string lit uefimale of finan- 
cial stringency, the university was in 
the unfortunate position that its fun- 
damental features marked it out a.s 
especially privileged. It was there- 
fore vulnerable to the sort of cost- 
comparisons to Which the UGC in- 
creasingly resorted. Something of 
the querulous tone which charac- 
terized the policy-makers at Kcele, ns 
they found their ambitions being 
gradually thwarted, has also found 
Us way into the book. To those who 
had committed the act of faith the 
calculations of the UGC were bound 
to appear frustrating. Although 
fundamentally favoured by the very 
terms of the . university’s commit- 
ment lo a four-year course and by 
Ihe residential nature of the place, 
Kcclc repeatedly felt itself unfairly 
treated by those who made national 


European pioneer 
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pioneer, English physicians from 
Gatin, and T.inucre to Willis and 
Sydcubaln are well represented, often 
In their Final editions, though a few 
Yciy famous books are Audi y absent; 
tacit indication of these gaps offers 
benefactors the chance to fill thfrm. 
The great names of Italy and France 
ai*6. .law . ill^lriouslv/ represented; 

. (hough: most of their wnucolial text? 
are present. In' their 'collected.; works. 
:Dr Ratcliff e ]n0ies' thaL lucks tho 

1543 frabrfcq b f V e«;ij liiW biiL^esiaes v 
two cop(bs: of. Ij (ie fj nef i 555 ."edition 
he holds -Us rur? derivative, the Eng- 
lish Geminu$;.-. Moreover ihere' is 
rloh variety'.-of' 1 uncommon editions 
by secpncLity Writers nit'd From: minor 
'!»iigto£. from i Sweden arid ‘ 
• Poland to Sp4jn. : • > . * }■:, : 

..V The de fii ije'd . oa hdog l) ing is 1 vefy 
. IKgrbiigh ; and hi dc^ed. for su bjects • 
and V ihiprittUV'l most ■ entries Kw 
su P phetl 'with ■ refer(;riccst odom par-; 
able copjes Iri lhc hutlbiiul Ciititlogiies 
oi 1 xltuid&r«l| blblloanipliies.; , Ttete 
lisefril signposts promplthe'quesl Ion,- 
Whether, it i.s : 'cdonuihl^-. I p prfnti so 
lavishly.. ; NoW 1 tjbat 1: full '!btb(ta-. 
gruphiclnformifi ipj^ is ■ available] at 
the library . u short-title Ca.0i|ogU9 
\vmild hsivc niade the : -coireclTou 
equally : ucoossib Ie. b rought : Lhc : 

1 prkrq within tho rangi; bf lhe 5tudcjiits 
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A, P. C. PETERSON s 
ITie International Baccalaureate 
An ' Experiment in International 
Education. 

181pp. Harriip. £2.60. 

The examinations taken at the end 
of. school life serve many purposes. 
They are h Selective process for uni- 
versities and . other institutions ' of 
higher learning, and for the prdfek- 
sioq*. They. also murk school achieve* 
merit, add Indicate ways' of structur- 
ing ;md pyganjzhhf the eyrriciilupipf 
. the ipt^ndAry Schqolii,,: * i'; . 

One oi the cansequeftees of tlie 
United ; Kingdom's 'accession to 1 tlie 
Common Market will presumably be 
a. growing fnovcmefH of [population 
between this ooprilry ancLbiir Bor'd- 
petin ' allfesi The result’ 1 » : thfit, unless 
t.fie: children, are sent to boarding 
sOhool; ;t)hey wai go to ^chool iti tho. 
host country and v will prepare - for 
OiHiyi te its universities, while 1 ithey 
wish to go to. university in their 
couritfy of Origin. 'Pari qf the prob- 
lem i* ’ W : secure; «p iriteriia*|onal 
school-leaving examination ■ for 
university entrance' jiutpos^s.^ : v * , 

. ’ /A..' D, C. Peterson- fOriiietl 1 ihd 
iiUorriatdonal , Baccalaureate., to v do 
jusi.thlii and inj liila fascinating bqrik 
Jte .i shOxys how difficult Such an 
H\novati6n la (a establish* He. set up 
Ihif j. : Completely. , howl ; System, 
which is _ _iltx;ady. 'achieving wide, 
spreUil inter national'; recognition, 


The other Victorians 


policy in the I9MK The ptexsureb 
conlorni lo national norms *1 
stagnation as Die only alternulivtu 
I irsi to a modification of the rcsldcn 
liiil nature of the university, and ji 
ahmil to lead to the abandon™ 
ol the “ I -on mini ion Year” tefii 
least a prup»>rlion of the .science * 
take. 

Ultimately the importance ol Uv 
University of Keele depends on fc 
validity of its educational concepts 
Hut these should not be too rlgidj 
interpreted. The commitment tnu 
introductory year to be spent in libs, 
aliny students from A-level sp«ii 
isms led to a constant re-apprnisa| d 
the syllabus. So di<l the later sha, 
ol the work with their emphasis ni 
spread of subjects across the lmcdii> 
ding the natural sciences from fe 
rest. The fact that Lindsay survive 
the founding of Ihe college by bardi 
two years and gave no written Fo/q 
to his ideas has provided (lie uniwr- 
siLy with an orthodoxy capable <i 
great elasticity in intcrpretalwj 
Some of the greatest advantaged 
the Keele approach— e g. the chmt 
given lo students by the Foundatw 
Year to change llieir minds about ik 
subjects they wished to study-w 
never contemplated by the fouok 
Certainly not all the chnracteriAi 
ol the Kcclc curriculum prwiJ 
equally acceptable, but by beinj 
given freedom lo experiment Keck 
has served later universities well. 

The liveliest chapter in the bod 
draws on the views of those who bit 
been associated with the univeniw 
as students, stall' and external :* 
nminers. ft records the rcmarluK 
degree of appreciation which llitob 
versity obtained from its own grad; 
ates for what they received there, 
not least for the controversial Fun* 
dalion Year. Opinions expressed!? 
the academic profession were to 
more divided, ranging from wait 
appreciation of the Kcclc sludma' 
ability lo sustain an argHn^H* 
reservations, mainly by scMjj 
about the viability of a two-sub)® 
honours course. ; 

It must be confessed that W.l 
Gallic's book, A New Utffttftty 
A. D. Lindsay and the Kreie Exvtn- 
meat (I960), caught the spirit WW 
venture in its very early days in w*? 
which this official, history CM* 
rival. But by the care with #sa 
the material is presented, and, •! 
the longer span of Us perspedn** 
can claim to be an important Jjj 
Iribution 4o Ihe social and ppW 
history of higher education H * 
time, 


CFOFFRSY SERLE : 

■■ n« Rush to he Rich 
A History of the Colony oi Victoria. 
[1IM889. 

■ Mina Melbourne University Press 
, ,jSBS>. £4-65. 

Sdfded Letters of Hubert Murray 
' Edited by Francis Wc-st. 

1 255 pp. Oxford University Press. 
, 13.15. 

: HAZEL KING : 

' Rkhard Bourke 

jffpp. Oxford Uuis trsily Press. 
:• ftJ5- 


: Nina years ago Geoffrey Scrlc came 
into prominence in lhc Australian 
Sltrary and historical world with the 
publication of his prize- win iiing book 
tfe Golden At;e. That book siic- 
ttefcd in satisfying both the aca- 
dcrnJcs and the general reader. It 
belonged to the great tradition of 
history ns a branch of literature. With 
ihe publication in Melbourne this 
year of The Rush io he Rich he has 
consolidated and improved that repu- 
lalioit. 

For reasons which he sets out 
clearly in his preface Mr Serle 
decided, at this stage, not to explore 
s any depth the period between 
1861 and 1-882 — the period known 
in the university teachers of history 
h a no-tnan's-land, and to Ihe 
: schoolboy as the time Tor those 
: yam-makers, the land laws and 
icntiitiitional deadlock. In a brief 
prologue Mr Serle sketches the polit- 
■' ul telling to thd period between 
H83 and 1889, which he explores in 
> detail. 


Mr Strlc’s method is l«i take liis 
material by topics : 1 ‘olitics, Ico- 
nonircs, Religion, Nationality, 
Migrants, Native-born and Irish 
Australians, and the high boom 
years ending in the flose or an Hra 
in 1KH9. In a narrative history i he 
reader is like a viewer in a cinema : 
Mil* narrator tells him what the 
characters arc doing and what they 
arc saying to each oilier ; hut Mr 
Serin’s method is to stop the reel 
and examine still-life shots in some 
detail. And it must he said Dial he 
manages by great skill to avoid 
overlapping and repetition. 
Although the prophels of old den- 
ounced colonial politics as dreary 
bread-and-butter issues. Mr Serle 
manages both lo separate the poli- 
tics from the economics and nut to 
he dull about either. Nor does the 
work suffer in its overall impact 
because the author has cut the 
picture of the past up into pieces. 
Again by great skill and by :m 
awareness of his self-imposed, handi- 
cap. Mr Serle gives his work mmc 
general impact also. 

The Rush rn he Rich is disting- 
uished also by three novelties in Inc 
author’s vision of the Australian 
past. Most historical writing in that 
country since the work by Hric 
O'Brien and Brian Fitzpatrick has 
tended to make the working classes 
the heroes and the middle classes or 
capitalists the villains in a melo- 
drama cnacled against the back- 
ground of a harsh and uncouth 
land. Mr Serlc’s heroes arc the 
middle classes— and. sound secular 
humanist that he is, he has no 
villains, no picture of men tainted 
by some great evil or sonic ancient 
wrong, and no sense of n people 


stricken hy i heir convict past. Otlur 
" historians ", from the cultural 
chauvinism of the turn of the cen- 
tury to the Maoists in the student 
protest groups, have taken the native- 
born as their heroes, and the immi- 
grants. the New Chinese and ihe 
New Australians as "mugs'’ or 
■‘villains" until their transformation 
into “ Dinkiun Aussics". Mr Serle is 
much mure sympathetic lo the mig- 
rant as a creative force in the 
history of this country. 

lhc third novelty is his Victorian 
pal rim ism. Only incurable romantics 
would subscribe lo Mitchell's point 
in a Henry Lawson story, "I tell 
you that New South Wales is Aus- 
tralia". Mr Serle is too wise, too 
cautious and loo full of common 
sense to suggest that Victoria is 
Australia, but ho seems to be 
arguing that anyone who wrote the 
history of Australia between 1883 
and *1889 would need to lake Victo- 
ria in general and Melbourne in 
particular as their centre. Even if 
such a work does take the steam out 
of the Victorian patriots, this cannot 
detract front the value and authority 
of what Mr Serle has done. For 
whereas all previous generalizations 
by historians and literary historians 
on those years were little more than 
interesting guesses, now, thanks lo 
Mr Serle, it is no longer permissible 
to guess about Victoria ; he has 
charted in detail what was before 
very much a journey without maps. 

It is appropriate to link the edi- 
tion of the letters of Hubert Murray 
with Mr Scrlc's work on Victoria, not 
only because these letters have been 
preceded, as was Mr Scrle's work, 
by another volume— in this case Ihe 


monumental lilt i»f Murray by tho 
editor nl' the letters, Francis West - 
but hut an sc Murray was one of 
those liigh-mimlcri public servants ir 
i lie first forty years of this century 
who devoted their lives to repairing 
the damage done by the free-enter- 
prise men and the social Darwinians 
of Mr Scrle's ** quick -quid " men. 
The facts of Murray's lilv have been 
set nut clearly in the West biography. 

In the letters Murray gives Ihe 
reader some of liis own views of the 
world in the period when lie was 
frittering away liis talents as a 
lawyer in Sydney and during his 
long stay in New Guinea. Murray 
belonged to one of the families of 
Irish landed gentry who planted civil- 
ization in the Australian bush ; liis 
brother was Die distinguished classical 
scholar Gilbert Murray, and he was 
related by marriage lo the historian 
Arnold Toynbee. But for a man of 
liis background and influence 
Murray did not give very much of 
himself in his letters. Like many 
other Irish gentleman in that country 
his father had lived, as it were, on 
champagne when his income could 
scarcely provide beer. It may be that 
the disgrace ot the financial failure 
of his father shut him up as light as 
nn oyster. It may be that his own 
capers with the holllc so saddened 
and soured him for life that when 
he came to write he was excessively 
careful nor to lift the lid on that 
Fandom's Box. It may be that his 
experience with women deepened 
that wound, and persuaded him that 
it was best for a man of his gifts 
and responsibilities to be taciturn ; 
because if he were to risk, showing 
his views he may only hear those 


Underdevelopment and overdevelopment 


while maintaining, a full-lime post at 
the University. of, Oxford, ^and on, a 
very small budget. 

The International ‘Baccalaureate is 
particularly attracted to the growing 
number of intentional schools, . a 
movement whjqh .deserves .to .bp 
encouraged. It i&iironical, for exam- 
ple, Dial despite , tlie. passionate adyo- 

• cacy. • txf the .'.European. BcouomJc 
. Community in inis country a serious 
■xtumbhng-block to fha Recruitment 
of. British subjects tp, work ^ 

Sefcj jn the , ComniUnky’s ] organiza- 
tion, is the education or thetc child* 
ran. It might ibti i thought; that such 
.crithiisiasDe Buropeana Would wel- 
come the opportunity of Sending 

• their children To an ; .'mtertiabionai 
‘ school in Brussels, . or attending 
'TFreocl^pea Icing ,or even . •Flefnteh- 

spea king /kchoots there,' -Bat from it J 
they demand j the payment of fees at 
The .mjnori dtlbHc schools in England 
for which their offspring ureTwuqlly 
deal hied. . The ! jjowre - ‘ interna hOtwl ■ 
, ; schools {flab ctjq; ihe | established, t j ajfi 
« ten} We; shall feel ericoumged To 
! Uust JH) t child K33’S ed u cation, to-^e 
- hands , of foridgnors, ju$| as h&ye 

■rill been exhorted ltd trust Our,e0o r 
: t)omic and social future ty dienu. • ; 

'■ , But ! Mr. hereon hqs j don? ; far 
•more Uisiri mutaithfe breakthrough : 

. he husjused the Inlomujfpnal Bacca- 
, laureate in ordfcf to: demonstrate the 
difference between the wide leased 
; BiXDi-fprm ; ^rriculuni which - prq- 
•. v u1I« id- :EuroiW arid . t|iq . 
based A-leyet .currioukint ih &igbod 
and; Wales. Also, it haa' introduced, a 


considerable number of inoo^^ 
In- examination technique; wjj 
ample, oral examinations. in suWJ 
other than languages, a 
"yes or no" answers to^fifjj 
questions^ and so bn. As 
fasten a ting ■ example of 
refonn which has gone 
further than the long scrite-.o*-* 
cusslons which have jb.eep.i^T 
the Schools Council. Anwte 
ested ' fltirope . and; in 
.Wilt-, find Mr 'Peletsoii’s tboox “ 


.will; ftqd ; Mr Peletson's jb.ooK 
■iremely.' .Useful, ; 'and .: K; 
honed ' that ; it will 
• fpfluerice here and elsewhere, ■. j 

' Jfdbh Haj liar's 
' (288pp. penguld-. PapefW* 
is subtitled “ A ■; Gftiimte ,™ • 
sity ; and Slxtli-f ptrii ^mcyla -j 
described by _ tfte- riiithoif; ax. -A. 
rmfc ’’ written. “ out of t!x;aspetsti 
Tl^e, main force, of. :; ms.'- 
directed- actunst liflriy.,rin4(.^ 
specmlizwion : at. rehool; ; Wig '.‘Jf 1 
tmuatibn at unive^tyrfp^,FJ^ 
SKteni 1 of -grades/ . honoujj. 
awards distributed on; mei wF 
-rigidity ‘rtnd 'aTtrffcialityu pL. 
examinations;' ;lhb- 
: two cultui'es t» nd i Is,* effeoft 
science. •• The . ,s , 

within ihe' .existing -systems j 
Hajnul ilops not lake i^O : 
the more ftindartidn|ul poip^.^ 

, by the, radical student movete e J 
the dc- schoolers, t>iit.;sp * ar ? ,£ v 
'his book amotinls to a ^ 
LukefOl analysis of the present ^ 
'cancy^ about birr . educations!’ 11 - 


\ «IW HASTINGS (Editor) : 

» ^f|U/New Guinea 
! ^oipno’s Other Inland. 

[ %P plu* 79 plates. Angus and 
towison. £6. 

wiWT WENKAM: 

urn--.- 

^ Uit Hawaiian Place. . - 
*% ADen and Unwin. £10*50. 

ite: the two extreme ends of 
made visually vivid. 
rj 10 * both illustration-loaded 
the other makes it 
^y io. remember that Papua/ 
uaS! , and Huwaii - > IB different 
■ f rom Paraguay, arc 

^”,ttnve geographic entity. 

are poles aparL 
jpijNew Gumen a now fashion- 
“iilS iL* • development, more 
thaSk ? 4?°» ' rhe i nt « r «t of 

%Uih^W r H T il ? n is,and of 
for development not 

lo 4 be v pwt ,n revcrse * 
» of l 5 6 mi * of the 

* awue ° f 

the.multifn- 
m of 1 th ® bugc 


^ fttnortdTi^ 5 * rapua/iwew . 

and most 

ifflSf'SfIJfvcys of. these ter- 


^f f l^Upenthot 


f not 


not giving credit to Australian cour- 
age in most trying terrain. 

Jt is behind his contribution that 
the background of this story really 
lies: ;m Australian examination of 
conscience about its skill in steward- 
ship, its quality of leadership, its 
degree of selfishness, in its relations 
with its vast neighbour since about 
the 1880s. Belatedly, and only after 
the Second World War, Australia 
has recognized that the indigenous 
peoplo could rise above being the 
messengers or low-grade clerks in 
Government and commerce that 
Oala-Rarua complains about. 

The importance of this self-exami- 
nation is of course the imminence of 
independence for PapuR/New 
Guinea. This sensible parading of 
the atmosphere, potentialities and 
problems, not without their para- 
doxical sides, leaves unmistakable 
doubts whether the territory will be 
ready to look after itself, not 
through Us own fault, but mostly 
through Austral^ being short in 
Imagination and realism until it has 
been mainly too late. In some re- 
spects; the earliest British administra- 
tion of Papun •from, the 1880s 
io the First World War (Sir William 
Macgreaor, the subject of a bio- 
graphy by R. B. Joyce about id be', 
•published, stands out in the history),., 
. when Australia todk over, was super- 
ior in intuitive judgment and hand- 
ling to anything that Australia has 
shown until recently. Tli&t it should 
have taken so long to have opened 
Australia's eyes to 1U» responsibilities 
for a huge segment of the ‘world 
requires some explaining. In oxten- 
; nation, dt 1 must 'be said that taking , 
On the second largest island in the - 
world, having only 2 million people 
but with a thousand or so languages 
(as .many .as I those of ; the 1,500 . 


sc 1 1 lenient in towns, the dichotomy 
of native views about preservation cf 
customs, the challenge of money 
economy to that of subsistence, the 
development of resources up to a 
stage where not too much of the 
essential character evaporates for 
ever. These social, political and 
economic headaches have been pon- 
dered over for years in the now 
extinct Empire : much was learnt. 
Just as it has barely acknowledged 
New Guinea’s existence, Australia 
has yet to acknowledge the wealth of 
experience that it could cull from this 
country to ease the furrows of its 
young brow. Mr Hastings's survey, 
admirably and conscientiously done, 
almost falls into the same attitude of 
“isolated we are, alone we must 
work it out ”. Its one shortcoming is 
that, like the government involved, it 
could have looked wider for ideas 
and inspiration for the solutions that 


Last from the Islands 


ARTHUR GRIMBLEi 
Migrations, Myth and Magic from 
flic Gilbert Islands 
Edited by! Rosemary Grimble. c .) ■ . 
.Vl6pp, Rout ledge' ap’d Kdgan Paul.' 
£ 6 ; ' :•••• /•' • •> .. • •• •:. 

Rosemary Grimble is the daughter, 
of Sir Arthur Grimble, bur .chief 
authority; on Itt^e Glittert Islands, 
whose books* A pattern of Island* 
(1952V rind Ritufn fo ihe Wands * 
(1957),* coristitute, with thb present 
volutyS.The fullest And rtioat. ; reliable., 
— almost the . only-^record. of tills 
Micronesian group, ft chain of. 


white of scenery, people, plants, ani- 
mals arid artcf&cls—can without 
exaggeration be . described as -superb. 
.7 An officer in the Colonial' Service^ 
Grimble ' Spent in g!i twenty-two 
years on .. the ' Islands, -> learnt thfe 
lariguflge, And icame to : know the 
people in every aspect -of their Uvea, 
"He bad that rare gift for putting 
people at their ease by never tor one 
moment letting it appear that that 
■was whttf he Was doing." . . .. • . 

.Convinced that tb®? from 
' the west, frorh bti area ' wWch had 
enjoyed • a higher civilization, Grint- 
ble; v ; wns impressed.; by repoateci 
references in tlieir my ( lis ; t A : a fair* 


jrtars of ridicule and ilisiippifw ',,1 
which hud first availed him in the 
days when lie looked fur the truth 
of life in the hnttom ol a whisky 
glass. I -or his own vision of lile Was 
bleak, lust before lie did he wr on- 
to his daughter : "It is ,, weary 
world and I often wish that I were 
nut of it hm perhaps the next one 
will be worse." 

Hu /cl King’s RitJnnfl Iluurht: 
earns a place next to Mr Series 
Victoria anil Mr Wests Murray; 
lhc subject uf her hio^iaphy 
presided user New South Wales 
in those years 1 1 XI I -7) when 
many of those l hemes and events 
which were lo weigh on the 
brain of Victorians und the mew of 
Murray’s generation first made llmir 
appearance in history, .lust after 
Bourke left the country there was 
the first confrontation between the 
Australians anil the immigrants. Ip a 
sense one of lhc great differences 
between New South Wales and ‘he 
rest of Australia is that it has been 
more influenced hy the native- burn 
l ha n the ini mi grants, while the iesL 
are very much iin migrant -inlhtcitcctl 
communities. Wliat Hmulre tried to 
do was to preside over the change 
from a cunvici to a free community, 
and set that movement on its way. It 
is perhaps unfortunate that Vliss 
King did nut explore the part played 
by Wentworth during those years, 
because some time during the 
Bourke period, he. A list rn lias great- 
est native son, lost touch with the 
people and walked into lhc night. 
But Miss King quietly gives us kn 
much that it seems ungracious to 
ask for more. 


Pa pun /-New . Guinea is going to 
need— and need quickly. 

In its text, Papua I New Guinea has 
more scope for versatility than 
Maui, which is completely con- 
cerned to attract attention, before it 
is too late, to the possibility of 
keeping a small section of the 
second largest island in the 
Hawaiian Archipelago as recogniz- 
able as it might have been a century 
ago. Hawaii’s undoing in some res- 
pects has been Ehut, although not 
too close to the American coastline, 
it has nevertheless been too easy to 
reach and especially during u period 
of history, unlike Australia's, when 
America was in a position to reach 
out. 

Charles A. Lindbergh in his intro- 
duction wurns of the disappearance 
of beauty and naturalness in much 
of Hawaii : he pleads for tlie exten- 
sion of National Parks. Only small 


ns its title, suggests. He visltedtiirthe 
islands and made a special fjfrtdy. of 
these . aspects of . the-' cuHuije, 

" Ritual and;, words equally . im- 
portant, one being' bpnsi^ed pojvj. ; 

ericas for good or evil: 
j otheri” The firerthapter ■» deyirieef. 
to ritual and spells, 1 ‘ihe. second; Jo 
creation arid ' origin- 'myths, wit ft 
comparative data from other 
, groups. Later chapter s 1 tell the 
- Start- of the Gilbert islanders front ’ 
: birth Xo doalH» , together- witiv'i.ibB. 

; appropriate j myths ,-. 1 dealing «pc-; 

. eiRHy With. ifte T blditv davx, 'pi&ed 
; together, trorfi vriiaj^oufdTte Wtjiwd ; 
ffom. ttaaJ olUer jieopte; who 1 ‘ — -A * •' 
!bered 'flies no jpnger. praLM 






parts of the island of I Maui represent 
the lust true wilderness of old 
Hawaii : its native forest remains 
almost completely free of introduced 
plants and animals established oth- 
erwise all around it. The tragedy is 
that the pica for preservation cannot 
include the Hawaiian person or 
settlement which have long since 
gone: 

Worthy ns this book is In its entire 
and as part of the Earth's Wiki 
Places In the M Friends of the 
Earth" series, much of the textual 
presentation is dixdrgarii/ed with a 
nebulosity which extends to the 
sixty-one illustrations, breathfak- 
lngly : beautiful but maddeningly ; 
without Captions. For example, the 
marvellous whiter-thim- white flower 
with the gold interior is left t6 be 
known by -its dame- frangipani only 
to the few who know their tropical 
flora, unhclped by this work. • * . ■,.* 
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The sack of Heaven 


I itfhature and criticism 


: 


JEAN M4LAQL VIS : 

Stircn Kierkegaard 

Foi cl purndnxo 

51 6pp. Pai is: Union G^ndrate 

d'Eilitions. 5.70fr. 

In this short and lively account of 


Muse to Gautier 

Marie Mattel : Utlres ft TMopliile was no doubt why she chose to call 


spiritual ad veil lure, M Maluqiiais is Kierkegaard's statcniciils a Lion ( fail 
asking a good deal. Did nothing and paradox in .such a way Iht 
happen to deflect his mind, and did “ faith " is defined in terms take 


raitli IK55 lit Jud\ i;c for Yourselves ( I X. 1 ' 1 ). 
that In l 85 I . K iei kegauui had been 
iken for three years the central fir. me in 


almost painfully obvious ami even 
banal: there is no point in disoiah- 


Combtien el "converted ’—like many other com- liWR - almost painfully obvious ami even 

'Si 6 mcnlators. At only two moments in J-ven M Maliiquais has to concede !V‘ nal: * lwre is "« P'«i« »> disomh- 

’ his life, we arc told, in 1835 and that a change look place— and llio Cliurcli. there is no point 

11 (Kierkegaard] cherehera. en payant six years later at the time of whether, for the moment it is called in “reforming’' (liristianilv begin 

desa nersonne, u nwltre le Seigneur ail his engagement, did Kierkegaard “conversion" or not is imiinnor- nin 8 at llw “utside, from the peri- 

,c CI,ns,ianis P ,e jict, decide, choose. For the rest of Ills taut, lie writes tint Kiurkcuiiard phury. and endlessly discussion the 

kegnard joucra lc jcu. II perdra— et ce JS ° lf l,lc “indirect socralic met hod " of C hrisliamly. lie did not 

n’est pas lui qtii a trichtf. pnere of re ?, C ^? ll3n •rnv'entrlaleel by was “ later converted " lo the direct W1,n w ^ ,al ,s P'kuiyly called iiecroi 


’’ 'he history of a cn^ « IGiwtf er e< ^ de Cormenin herself Marie, hi I S5f» she married 
An l’ sl faith ”, aad lif scditcd by Eldon Kaye. Dominique Mallei ; she referred to 

baled by Hin* JlU* r(in „, v n m/ JO Silfr V m aS ,n,in ler ? w ® nwri", and 

imard host : fSi Gcncva ’ Dr,v - * U - Wlr ‘ they separated within ten years, 

vluier aiul IlcnrictieiwIP^ -- ~ ~ I,ad Ihn* daughters; the 

all tell Ihc same I l L ^#Ce grand indconnu so Adolphe eldest. Maric-Ctfcilc, died at the age 

M Mulnuuais h fjlosehot defined Thi5ophiIc C uticr of eleven ; tlie younger oiil-s were 

self with one end of rKfiMfly forty years ago; ami the * cl,t , 10 school at the convent at 

willi the " revolt", tb&lion is largely valid today, a ‘J* 1 ™; ■« I wilhin a few mouths 

-f dc ;! lh ' - Marie ScSl 

gion " ‘ and ve ™dt!c writers, changed : on a visit to London, slie 

began. Hut | 1C j,* JJ pile bon Thifo" was among flic most met TWophilc Gautier, 

its dialecticii! ‘off JP" 111 ,hc most versatile. Poet, 1 -fe was thirty-six, romantically 
i«*cl of the Joum.il ba llels (including Giselle), handsome fas the frontispiece to (his 

meaning, and MHilsiS ai ^' writer * aovclisti he was also a hook reminds ust, and he was 
" new birth", The J.f^iranlisl fmtI critic- For thirty-five already a famous liler.uy figure. His 
decision is to avoid thf ' $ Wrs ‘ in La p,vuv ' * n Le Monitenr private life was complex and unsnt- 
for Kierkegaard was r5f ^ ia Le Journal of fine!, in is factory; he had had a son by 
eial, so that the amk± &Artlste, in numerous ephemera i Eugdnic Fort, and two daughters by 
■* faith and M rndn7M®^ odica,s< hc rcvicwcd the theatre the Italian contralto, Ernesto Orisi, 


clmcr and IlSSfcRr i! 7 

»N lull Hie same sfi l ^ICe g rand ,,1&onnn so A 
h! Mnlaqujij has w^fepschot defined ThuMplulc C 
self With one cndoffefiwrly forty years ago; an 
me - revolt* Jfetoiilion is largely valid to 
hi istnuuty, with "ih. fef inry after Gautier's death. 
I'itin irST SfhigijE' of prolific and versatile \ 
began. Hut he bon TW ° ” WiW i,l,long th 

its ilialedicttl tlSw 1 ^ and ,hc most versali,e 
iccl »»f the Joumi iMhor of ballets (including C 
meaning, and MHiifS a « , - wrilcr » !‘ ov ? , . isl - hc 
"new birth", The rS^ Lron,,sl ruul cr,l,c - For thn 
decision is to ovoid in La P,VS!,V ’ in Le M ' 

for Kierkegaard was a *P Le Jo,,n,al °H h 


Promcthcnn will lo sackHeavco^d mms'sgbir «■ impo'ssibTe Sbto SI? ^ h “" 8 . cs " 0| 

As an analysis of the moral and ac, « ur -" 1848 and a cltonge in ^is v 

vonth C 4 fhi bn 'l ° f Kierkega ard's One Confucius at n time is no being. The direct “ aback on C 

Se h ‘ For b nnL-p 1S i' i Wlth °^ Sj Ub J 8 lf ' ed recommendation ; one endom ", as M Mnlaquais noti 

J . oncc - - IKierkegaard *s Kierkegaard at a time is a danger- “ brutally explicit 


iaun and parados’- b 
His* psychoanalytical t 
August Vetter (fe 
l-chlcnxclmft) and on 
behind Gcrd-GQntlxr fe 


(id the Salon, recorded topical who since 1844 had been his wife in 
rtols, discussed books and, on everything but name. His liaison 
tcasion, improvised an essay with with Ernest a lasted more than two 
; verve, a style, and a sense of decades, it was sometimes turbulent, 

iMlactl u.’hioh m.ipn .. I. _ LI.. L ! _ l * ■> - i_ ■ l i ■ o 


‘ 1848 and a change in 

une Confucius at n time is no being. The direct “ nttack 


revolt is given its full force and ous reclpe.lt isa ereatpity ihntM V^LTr.’ ... 
depth, and is not weakened and Malaqunis's exceptional knowledee i n ^ C Jt,® .“ s p,1 . m{, * dc1 '’ ant 
reduced by lame psychological ex- of the sources should long^olcm.c so circunispcclly 


being. The direct " attack on Christ- • L ■ c ,ain 1,1 wunesscs ‘ 

endom ", as M Mnlaquais notes, is ■ , ,vmy ehs . ,,n of tradition. I lie 

11 brutally explicit ", * dca emerges in l fit 1 I'nwi iit A vr in 


»»l the existential chesio^: 
•is paradox". To Veto 
g.iard is the man who ite 


planations : M Malaquais x^lhnTe 7 V" X ia * i,e J«n-I proper 

nothing to do with the repeated Kierkeahard’ s nn ^hL i, forced, ike evcryllung else in 1 


Like his father before himT^ KieS re^U The theme VaJl' M ^ c ? ntext ’ tl,c P^i^cal 

m in ^ asa SicsXSd t i"; e „," i MioS 

The datum and its development 


UrfaMInt Resclolloii ^y gying much stress on trudltloa del, von Hthw md '(surmkfnill^nw '“ w iwr'pccluc,, nen knuulcdy.c. At Vincent of l.cfrim oHi 

4!8pp. Hutchinson. £6. By this ho moan 5 ' a process of liv- haps) KnilJ Surth nre W ^mSi,SSi ,h 1 °. Jim*. Ilicre is «uMiiviliin K 5 «v/h»>iv|iiiHiwwIIM 

continuity", | n II, o course of loSst In workLouti lwl;K w tlmi w« cun %tiU wnyi. Hul is it not the«j 

Among the more baffling problems which fnSh , of tlw ln «*ovolopinent which* will stand up to !/ " f U T * Biing, arc staled in 

in Christian theology, the question 2TiV* *. ^SS 1 s , ,v . ing come ‘ nto criticism, main tain tlio coniimiliu JS ?,! ! ' Hence the eonlimmm nmi way - (ns miw rf* l*J 

of the development of doctrine ranks WLv™*, tl,sk 1,10 tHcologiim faith in the given datum 0 found in S -S’ 1 “i di,u,lH j ,ip 11 1' 1 *' *»» 

very high. It is therefore appropriate l to formulate and to face honestly Scripture, and also SlTow far I hn ,' it > W ‘! h w!,;, t something Haf^Sd 

that in the new batch of volumes in * ha problems that constantly arise genuine growth In the Iruditlon * Is m-« airily being mtiaW 

tlie "Theological Resources" <*rfes the encounter of faith and In thc fS chapter the Stlon SS?! S* Ci,,d , ln ' vhch could i| hc e 1 herwi«rfg 

one should be devoted to this im- f l ‘ is ? r n ' or established dogmns and thus readied is given ’iimnlcr sin e bo r t r.V t r mi ! r ] ,uul I l1 ' , l1 ' r nrM ' ,,ni1 ,0 *!• 

portanl issue. Furthermore, we may dIsc °vcrIes of scienco. or lhc pro- mcnl and defended iigaW obfa hk ,u ; n ,; , ' JpH is dp chjrcil. Yet OirMian iradillM 

welcome the fact that the preparation 5 U ? ,S of . m ’}n ® reslles& Intelligence lions. Here a iMaSusmt^Cn^cSie n ■ 1 be rtl ! JS u ? ,h ? P»M. « ill* ww Mlualronvinjeg 
of this work has been entr^ted to But . Precisely because he belongs to will wish to grilse il^dlSSSS’ S^JLS, , P . K ^ y ,he f,1,Klion t,f ^«i-«vledfe? Even total* 

Jan Waigravc, the distinguished a living tradition, the theologian perhaps, eapwinUy fairapeel to the nmtSli 8 l r; ‘ dlM - in hi m;,kc jl '‘ ,iu ' Biaiiraditioncannojjg 

Beleian £>orrimican theologian whose jn ust begin with some given datum ; frequent reference to ecclesiastic!}] momeni' 1 '' ° rj ,n every ^ rcsen} '•ihilily. How then 

earlier book Newman the Theologian Jj® centre his attention upon authority. Christianity is seen ns a *r , . Ami how is the 

has Won for him a deserved re puta- Jhnt which, as the tradition affirms, living movement in iiumnn historv *«i Kn, ^ C,ia c l l, c'tion i<. not cMinilive. cbim of jj- 

tren asan historian and an interpreter God has done in the only sphere we affected by change quite as” much « however ^ iy conx'dcred or anwcrccl. rove hi lion to kjjff w 

of . ideas :.; “ which £Se ^ thme ciremn^MJ 


Scripture, and also allow for a 


. • i : 

. r 


m S nen *- 1 ... And how is the nwf J 

Une significant question is not definitive, claim of 
adequately considered or answered, revchilmn to be Vf»% 


^u/x° CmS 'i e ! B ' s c I e:ir from Carlotta’s letters 

ifc that she felt an entirely platonic 

mXcJL tSL .m L i Cap,tt,me affection for him. Now. in the early 
^i£fJ hC c rii!"4 V 0 ' nIy T COm ; summer of 1849, accustomed to 
toXEp Imnn'i o irh bl ^ rip1 y-/ t° f (sometimes maddened by) Emesla. 

,lul ¥*| n f r r C:ir ; 

«m . Curiously enough Elcion 

vMfifffl does not appear lo have read V , . »ne was ininy . oiuc 

what is nJmt to be a°woik [' f il n H ahappy P* °" Oc ‘^ or 15 - 
ior4®Kho!nrshIn in 1 lir »s, their liaison began. It eon- 

M ilfeiHo^upr iiL Ma . ... , llnucd in Venice the following 

«SrEnt LirJi C F? u ! ,er ‘ ste w ’ 1 ! rcad summer and autumn, in Paris in the 

Llkc ‘I 11 spring and summer of 1851. and 
K&rSfv FrwirJ, ,2L r d ‘ n, x n f tC S nlh - a S i,in ' n ll,c first months of 1852; it 
^ r -^ aye ended in the summer of 1852, with 
feiffiy, h? w° ^- 1 . an ' 1 Gautier’s departure for the Middle 

Mifinn h n » K ovcnjm , 11 East. Ho was to rejoin Erncsta and 

•.BSJ 1 H ; t . “ '? Bibholhcqiic de their younger daughter Estelle, 
fufv V**® , as . ,nc 're All passion was spent. Marie 

lc,lcrs y r ! llcn h V could not hear tlie role nr un- 
Inc muse of the (ravel acknowledged miMiess, the persistent 
■ Komi ae CU I ,a ll ' n,u suc ^ tliouglil of such rivals as Alice Ozy, 
,E S H a * ( ;;«I UL ‘ ,l< r’ r i lc PPMlmmo She was. above all. haunted by the 
twr ^•^ CrS,S .u llCe J ,IIS Bnuiglil of Hie abtiuiit Erncsta. As 
ii/;.- n<,c ^f y, J^ c .vts’Ksiliidcs s | tc explained lo -Louis dc Cormenin, 

"2HH2E W J h C 1 ' a,,licr l and ll »c her confidant and go-between: 
iMiwIvinwnucroL her lire. , , 

■JtiflMikti nt iUn , Si Ciautier passe la nmi die/, mol on 

«wEfcessarv *f cms nieme hi soiree, seul, ; |c suis oldigje de 

. 1 ? ne *? 10 learn cliauger d'luucl. C'onvciiez que pour pen 

jllEtu 1 . s ^ or dl ° f' rst time, de temps, c’csl hflic. II 1 faui niter chez 
M , at ! C| Was born l.ouisc- lui 7 Mais e’esi I i'i tpm je voiw attends, 
jBfcS? u ' 'Iliclminc Herckcnrolh. ct ft muins d’uvoir ui ft mo, ni cieur, m 
d through her mother, she was conscience, nt pcuu,- croyez-vous qu'on 
rjj&EtiaQ and Corsican through her f*" 1 “rriver ft co pot It lit rouge suns 
tatfRlcr-^vho was a chief inspector [fnverser I'uiitre chumhre. el frfllcr lo 

lifclfotoms. She was born at Perpig- 1 1 Vld ‘: l 3 ,mc ? MS , i,r ? W ui pa ^ 
..lula in lain des nil I tiers ddpmglcsf Luissez-mol 

okffi'w Decemho? berseLf ^ gave^ the VOU8 j e d j re enfm. en travcrsanl cctla 
iJBLci 1 1 a 6 f f b e ‘toy of the chambre, j’ai Jprouvd cetle sensation 
Conception ; and this dcs volcurs qui tirem dcs moucholrs. 


J al on line honlc ft en nunirir, ct 
j’al enmpris lc nmt ifaclnlicrc qui fail 
rim ut qni esi vnii. Oui, an rin|iu: ite 
me hcuiicr partcnit, je nc pnnvnis pins 
marcher le long de cc lit sans funner 
lea ycu\, ct j"ni .soufrert cut hirer d'une 
manic re visible, Gautier sail tout ccl.i, 
iiuiani ct phis quo moi ; il a vu le 
clianue anicr qnc j’ai Jpmnvif cn 
Hcecpianl scs pet its dejeuners ; mais je 
vuus assure que tuiiic ma vie je les 
iuirai Mir k- cosir 1 

She and Gautier were lo meet 
again as established friends ; they 
wrote to cadi oilier, it seems, for 
many years, llis letters lo her were, 
apparently, destroyed ; the last «i[ 
her published letters to him was sent 
from Constantinople in 1870. Since 
their liaison 'ended, she had sought 
relief and happiness in piety and in 
constant travel. She went from 
Baden to Heidelberg, to Frankfurt 
and Cologne, to Malta and Egypt, 
and she wanted to go to India. In 
J865 she arrived in Syria; in 1869 
she lived in Turkey. She died in 
Nice in 1902, thirty years after 
Gautier's death ; she was destitute, 
nnd she was buried in the communal 
grave. 

Her letters show no literary style, 
no uncommon sensibility ; written in 
a sometimes Italianate French, they 
reveal intense physical passion. 
Marie Mallei was sexually en- 
thralled by Gautier — yet it is equally 
clear that she had a pronounced 
lesbian tendency. She discussed iL 
frankly with the author of Made - 
nioist’llr tie M tut yin ; and, Indeed, 
one wonders if he did not find it an 
additional attraction. One might 
infer from some of his letters that 
Erncsta, loo, was bisexual. 

At the cm! of the present hook, 
Mr Kaye reprints the poems written 
in honour of Marie Mallei. Among 
them is "Music sccrcl ", the rplcn- 
did erotic poem which was with- 
drawn from the first edition of 
£n\aux ct CnwiA’s. It was openly 
published, for the first time, alter 
Gautier's death, by his smuin-law 
Emile Merge rat, and, in bis Uisiolrt'. 
tics tr i tv rex tie ThJophlle Gamier, 
I-ovenjoul gives numerous variants. 
A copy of the poem, in Gautier's 
hand, was also among the papers of 
Claudius Popclin, recently auctioned. 
This differs in .several instances 
from tho llergoral version, which Mr 
Kaye reprints. Tho Popelin papers 
also included a shorter version of 
Gautier's unfortunate poem 
" I.'Epouscur do fnmille", 

Mr Kayo earned our gratitude, 
some ycurs ago, by editing the 
lively Journal of Xavier Marmicr. 
His now work is a welcome and 
original contribution to Gautier stu- 
dios. 
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church while they were hearing mass 
und was fond of giving his sailing 
companions a ducking. AU ibis is 
linked to his distressing physical 
appearance which he caricatured 
mercilessly, not simply in the poems 
but in the drawings he did of 
himself, deliberately producing one 
of the mast frightening of them lo 
serve as the frontispiece for the first 
cdiliun of the Amours Jamies. 

The completeness of the unity is 
painful in ihe sense that during his 
lifetime Corbitre appears to have 
been u total misfit or, to use M 
Thomas’s word, a “ ddposs£dd " in 
every walk of life. His relentless 
attacks on the Romantics led to Ihe 
creation of a new language which 
turned him into n great: and original 
poet who. was to be a major influ- 
ence on writers us different as Eliot, 
Pound pod the Surrealists. His trag- 
edy lies ih the fact that in his 
lifetime his poetry went unnoticed, 
that he Was disappointed in love, 
was prevented by iU-heallh from 
taking op his father’s career as a 
seaman, nnd emerged as little belter 
than a farceur. The “ magique 
fipaisemeftt ” of the last section of 
the Amour.t jaunts turns out to be a 
sign of resignation— defeat accepted 
by the misfit when he felt that his 
life was moving towards its end. 
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Talh, n Haines, 1852-1925, HdiJor Leeds 
Mercury 1886-1897: any correspoml- 
cncc or family papers, for a thesis. 

D. M. Jones. 

9 Asliwood Villas, Leeds 6. 

Jeremy Dentham : any papers or 

mule rials concerning Bcnilmm not as 
yet recorded by the committee, for 
the Collected Works. 

J. H. Burns. 

The Dentham Commit tec. University 
College London, Gower Street, 
London WCL 

Emanuel Carnes' all, 1897-1942; Italian 

f act who lived In the United Stales 
rom 1916-22 and wrolo In English: 
any information or material, especi- 
ally whereabouts of the papers of 
Dorothy Dudley Harvey and Ethel 
Moorhead, for a collected edition of 
poems and letters. 

David Sti vendor 

c/o Metropolitan Opera Association, 
Lincoln Center Plaza, New York, 
NY 10023,-USA, 

Children's Ll\ era litre 1 , any informaHori 
from researchers on (his subject or 
From anyone who knows of such re- 
search being done, for h list being 
compiled for the International Read- 
ing Association, 

Rachel Potter.. 

Department of Education, The Uni- 
versity, ShcfllpiU S10 2TN. 

William Johnson Cory, 1823-1892: .any 
letters or unpublished information, for 
a biographical introduction to a selec* 
tion of tetters and prose . , 

Virginia Bronne-Wilkinsoq. 
Cole's Farm House, Chcwton Mendip, 
Bath, Somerset BA3,4f4U, 

John Ellys for EllisJ, died 1757, portrait 
painter : any letters or documents. 

. John D. Shipley. 

College of. Liberal Arts .and Sciences, 
Department of English, Box 4348, 
Chicago, Illinois 60680, USA., 

English Parish Churches: any . anec- 
dotes, reminiscences or inferences to 
published Works concerning ffie place 
of the Parish Church in .the lives of 
the "tagli'sh people, for (be Historic 
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Hingrupliy nmi Mi-ntdlrs 

(.feurye Brown: hi Afv I Toy. (Pcn- 
pnin. 4up.l I Idnuu ileibt-r: Adolf 
Hiller. (Wolff. £1.) Thu Dimies of 
t- ratty Kafka, lid i ted by Max Brad, 
t Penguin. It.) Eric Newby: The Last 
Grunt Race. (Pnn. 35p.t Eddie mu! 
Win Knux: Rebel Pity. (Penguin. 
4'p.) A. C. Scot t : Mci Latt-l-ang. 
(Hung Kong Univeisiiy Press. £1.30.1 

Drama 

K.oIuik! Diibillurd: The Home nj 

Ilyinw il n tiler and BuyarM. 83p.) 
Gilmer Grass: Four Plays. iPenauin. 
40p.) 

Ficlfon 

Rest Science Fiction Stories of Rritin 
IP. A Miss < Taber. S0p.) Honord de 
Balzac: A Murky Business. Trans- 
lated and edited by Herbert J. Hunt. 
(Penguin. 35p.) Lcn Deighton: Bo tu- 
ner, (Pan. 50p.) Ford Madox Ford: 
The Good Soldier. (Penguin. 40p.) 
Patricia Highsmith: Eleven. (Penguin. 
35pJ Patricia Highsmith: A Suspen- 
sion of Mercy. (Penguin. 35p,J Pat- 
ricia Highsmith: This Sweet Sickness. 
(Penguin, 40p.1 Luke Rhineharl: 
The Dice Man. (Panther. 50p.1 Stevie 
Smith: Novel on yellow Paper. (Pen- 
guin. 35p.1 Lea Tolstoy : War and 
Peace. Translated by Constance Gar* 
nett. (Pan. 75p.) 

Film 

Snmucl Dcckclt: Film. (Faber. £1.10.) 
Geoarnpliy 

O. H. K. Spate, A. T. A. Leurmonth, 
nnd B. H. Farmer: India and Pakistan, 
2 vols. (University. £2.50 each.) 

History 

Frank Barlow; The Feudal Kingdom 
of England, 1042-1216, (Lungman. 
£1.75.) She! ford Didwell: Gunners at 
War. (Arrow. 4 Op.) Winston S. 
Churchill: Frontiers and Wars. (.Pen- 


guin. flip.) Frank Olio Gairll, Paul 
Gnodmun, and Allen Weinstein 

(Editors): Reu, lings in American Poli- 
tical History. (Ox I'm it University 
Press. £1.90.) Fdward P. Von tier 
Horten: The Gen mat Nary in Witt Id 
War Two. (Pun. 5Dp.) " Alexander 

Winston : Piruics und J'tivuiecrs. 

('Arrow, -top.) Uewellyn Woodward : 
Great Brintiit and the B'ni ,•/ l'jJ4- 
J91S. (University. £2.5(l.» 

Lheriitiire nn<l (.'ritlelsni 
Itnimld [). S. Jack (I'ditor): Scottish 
Prose. IKQ-I71X). ((.aldci and lioy.tis. 
£1.) Andrew H. Wright: June Anuat's 
Novels. I Penguin. Slip.) 

Philosophy 

Frederick Copied mi : Cuntenipouuv 
Philosophy . (Sea i cli Press. £1.50.) 
Gregory Vlasiu:; (lldilor); Plato. Two 
volumes. iDouhleday. £1.25 each.) 
R. G. II. Sin (Ediiur): Th,' Pottnble 
Dragon: Thu IIVa/i'im Alan's Guide to 
the I Clung. (MIT Press. 90p.) 

Politics and World AITnint 

Harold J. Laski: The Atuciican Pieil- 
deucy. (Allen and Unwin. £2.25.) 
Milton L. Rate vc (Editor): Aims and 
Foreign Policy In the Nuclear Age, 
(Oxford University Press. £1.90.) 

Religion 

Gustav Davidson: .1 Dictionary of 
Angels. I Free Press. £2.35.) 

Science 

Tim Dinsdalc: Lut-h Ness Manx ter. 
(Routlcdgc. £1.25). T. IL Van da 
Velde: Ideal Marriage . (Mayflower, 
50pJ 

Social Sciences 

Douglas Holly: Society, Schools nnd 
Humanity. (Paladin. 5flp.) Ernest 
Krausz: Ethnic Minorities hi Britain. 
(Paladin. 50p.) Gerald Sanctuary and 
Constance Whitehead: Divorce — and 
Alter. (Penguin. 35 p.) MargareL 
Wynn : Family Policy, (Penguin. G5p.) 

TYnvcl 

Osberl Lancaster: Sailing to Hvnin- 
Sllttn. (Murray. £l.5n.| 

Publishers and Distributors 
Arrow (Hulcliinsiui); Doubletlay 
(Macmillan) ; Free Press i Colli er-Mac- 
•willonl; Hong Kona University Press 
{Oxford University Press); University 
(Methuen). 


Churches Preservation Trust’s com- 
moniorativo collection. 

Patrick Carmack. 

The House ol ( 'ouiiuoiia, London 
oW I « 

Alfred E. Hiripisley. 1 848- 1 'MS, nf tha 
Imperial Chinese Mariiime CiiMoma: 
iufor matron oji any private paper*, 
fur a thesis. 

Kichmd SdiiamJ. 

51 Slicplianl l.une, Smiilitmvu, MY 
11787, USA. 

Prince Bojidar Kantgeoigeviicli. 1861- 
1 90S, wilier, artist und ail critic: any 
manuscripts, tciicis, piess iiitiiugt, 
drawings or puiti tings, for a bio- 
graphy. 

St K. PavUiwitcii.- 

Denartnicut of History, Univcislty of 
Southampton, S09 5NH. 

Sir Charles Philips Tn velyan. J870- 
1958: nny material, letters, for a 
biography. 

A. J. A nil) nny Morris. 
215 Rugby Road, Leamington Spa, 
Warwickshire, 

Richard Wagner: little known material 
on his life, work, a ad surroundings, 
for a comprehensive documentation, 
Herbert Barth. 

Bay rent her Fc&tspielc, 8580 -.tyreuth, 
Germany. 

Charlotte M. Yongc: Iter letters to Anno 
Carter between I8S4 und 1865, for- 
merly in the possession of 0. M. 
Delaflcld. 

Barbara Dennis. 
Sl Aldan's College, Durham. 
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Booksellers 1 

Announcements 


COVENT GARDEN BOOKSHOP 
80 Long Acre, London WC2E 8NG 

Tel. 01-844 2101. 01438 6*14 , 
Tha faiftsil stock ot Modern English 
and Americas Litoraiur* and Modam ■ 
Firm Edittom in QroaJ amain. 
Monthly Cslalopuis fret an roquosi 
GiUtogus 4? now isariy. 


w. voirsTi:it, 

; 83a Stamford Hill; JV.I6 
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Books 



Arts and Crafts 

At. ton, \V, G. IV r intli’ii Toys That 
Von Can Make. 96pp. Mills and 
Boon. £1.25. 

This craft hook is addressed to 
*“ those who arc young enough to en- 
joy making toys". Instructions arc 
given for making nearly thirty toys, 
including n roundabout, Noah’s Ark, 
noughts and crosses and it garage. 
Measurements, diagrams ami illustra- 
tions arc included and the toys shown 
arc very appealing, hut some exper- 
tise is assumed: "Tlie wash basin is 
faced and tup drilled ", *' The wheels 
cun be turned and drilled at 9mm. 1 ’ 

K.impmvnn, Loth.vr. The World of 
Puppets. SUpp. Evans Brothers. 
£1.50. 

This book is addressed ta adults, and 
particularly to teachers who are re- 
minded of the educational value of 
puppetry and methods of introducing 
work with puppets into school. Tho 
illustrations are exciting, the ap- 
proach realistic, with recognition of 
the place of very simple hand pup- 
pets, made from handkerchiefs or 
odd scraps of material, us well as 
musk puppets and elaborate marion- 
ettes. A contents page and index 
would make the book much easier 
to use. 

Aviation 

Cynic. Jm/v n. History of the Polish 
. Air hone. I9IN*1%8. 3l)7pp. Read- 
ing: Osprey. £5. 

A*s Jerry Cvnk say*, the Polish Air 
f orce rose, phoenix-like, from its 


ashes three limes during the fifty 
years of its existence. The wonder is 
that it took birth at all in 19 18. 
During the two years after the end 
of the f irst World War, Poland was 
liberating herself piecemeal and 
each district that arose to reassert 
independence seized what aircraft 
and engines it could find -and began 
making tliom ifit to fly and organiz- 
ing units to operate them. They 
actually had fifteen squadrons on 
duty in those liberation battles and 
used them with good effect, particu- 
larly against the Ukrainians. By 
1923, the foundations of an aircraft 
industry had been laid. It had wilted 
by 1936 and- when the Second 
World War broke out the Air Force 
was largely equipped with obsolete 
aircraft, home-grown and foreign. 
During that war its members served 
with the RAF which, with the Rus- 
sians, controlled the Polish Air Force 
until 1947. This book explains how 
tlie force rose again after every mis- 
fortune and provides a great deal of 
detail aboui units, aircraft and oper- 
ations. 

Biography and Memoirs 

Walters, John. The Royal Griffin. 

Frederick Prince of Wales 1707-51. 

232pp. Jmrolds. £2.50. 

Always at adds with his family, way- 
ward and unpredictable, Frederick 
Prince oF Wales is not an inspiring 
subject for a biographer. John Wal- 
ters portrays him as not altogether 
unn time live, emphasizing his charm 
as a youth in Hanover, his fondness 
for music and art, his luck of affecta- 
tion and his popularity with Ihc com- 
mon people. He visualized himself ns 
u future “ people’s monarch But 
he was profligate and extravagant, 
and his treatment of Uandcl was such 
tlml his biographer finds it unfor- 
givable. He wrote a bad play which 
caused an uproar at Drury I.uno, 
and a satirical romance nt the ex- 
pemo of the royal family which was 
suppressed by the government. Mr 
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Wallers docs not explore his char- 
acter in depth (perhaps there was not 
much depth to explore) bat he has 
produced a readable iife-slory of his 
somewhat unpromising subject. 

Lord Platt. Private and Con- 
troversial. 190pp. Cassell. £3.50. 
Lord Platt's life has been governed 
by a spirit of liberal humanity and 
future authors could learn a great 
deal from a study of his altitude. 
Both doctors and patients, either 
actual or potential, should read this 
book : doctors will gain much from 
Lord Platt's sane approach to medi- 
cal matters and will also learn how 
to get the best out of their 
patients— n matter which is all too 
often overlooked. Patients, for their 
part, will learn, how to get the best 
out of their doctor and the, renson 
for many aspects of a doctor's 
attitude and approach which may be 
puzzling to them. Lord Platt's love 
of music (he is a keen cellist) is 
transparent throughout this book 
and completes the picture of the 
sensible, thoughtful and unconven- 
tional person be has shown himself 
to be. Lord Platt slates dearly that 
he does not belong to any orthodox, 
or unorthodox, religious body, but 
the philosophy and interpretation of 
life and death which he expounds 
seem to be of greater value than 
those expounded by many who call 
themselves religious. 


Costume 

hulex to British Military Costume 
Prints 1500-1914. 488pp. Army 
Museums Ogilby Trust. £9.50. 

This valuable reference book records 
mure than 15,000 prints and will be 
warmly welcomed by students of 
military dress. The index is not 
comprehensive since il includes a 
sample of portraits of high-ranking 
officers and battle prints only where 
they give information about uni- 
forms. Oit the other hand nearly 
400 mlisic covers and song sheets ure 
listed. The compilers admit that there 
are. inevitably some omissions and 
errors, but genchdly the book reflects 
great credit on the Ogilby Trust, 
whose third publication it is. . 

There are two main lists of prints, 
one of sets and books, and the other 
of single prints. These have been 
helpfully indexed in three ways: the 
first under artists, engravers and 
publishers; tho second, regimental, 
index will be less easy for non- 
specialists to use since the title on 
& print is not necessarily listed, 
e g. the 93rd Highlanders is to be 
found under Hie Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders ; the third index is 
under people and places. A mild 
complaint must be made of some 
disappointing plates, particularly 
those of quurtcr page in which uni- 
forms are difficult to distinguish and 
legends are illegible. Nevertheless, 
this Index will be n standard work. 
Should be in every mnln library and 
will bo indispensable to collectors, 
dealers, and museum curators. 


History 

Blackley* F. D. and Hermans en, G. 

• (Editors); The Household Book Of- 

Queen Isabella of England. 255pp. 

Edmonton;: The University .of 
"• Alberta fress. 

. This is a (ext and translation of (he 
, hecqunt of the keeper pf ; the, ward-. 

■ -robe o^Edyvard Jl.Yqtfoen, Isabella'/; 
; for ; the ; expenses : Of ; her. hdusehoM 
■ (between Jlily;! 3VI; ^nd July, 1312- ' 
The account Is. well, known, in. so fof 
as it Was used hy'lha late Hilda John- 
stoneip her analyses: of the organ Iza- 
. tibn of Queens' households 5 but It ft 
■: a great; advantage tbJiaVb it irt print.' 

J For top few royal household Recount* 

have., been- published,- This oiie pro-1 
ividfisv .Incidental' pieces of . hnf 
: portent r .inforfnaliah, .: For ’ ekv 
-Htivtrie . M ’ ; shoyfs **v that Isabella 

■; hW*v ft! eppv of :thf 1 : Ordinances 
mnde for riierand tfertTf qkelqwe’s 
4torjj. : of. Edward’s abandonment ' of 
hiS. vvIfe at Tytftmoutlv in 1512 - is 
. unjust, to the king , } MflrC jgbhirdlly 
■: accounts of thftiklhd are naturally 
r .Of the greatest vtduq, t}i$ student' 
of tho Working andpefeoanaTof the 1 
royal administration., In. the. last! 

; resort if may prove that it is the eco- 
•>nomic historian .'who has most to, 
gain; f (on) thfim.' Like; most great 
IbreU and lathes, Isabella spent much- 


of her income on cloth and luxury 
goods. The fairly abundant evidence 
for such ex pend il lire lias been little 
studied. The text and translation 
Have been carefully done, though 
with some eccentricities, e g. 
" stewurt ” for “ steward ’’ through- 
out. 


Politics 

Nanda, B. R. (Editor). Socialism In 

India. 299pp. Delhi: Vikas. Rs 35. 

There bas been a good deal 
of confusion about the various 
factors which combined to produce 
Indian socialism as it can now be 
observed ; and those responsible for 
directing the research undertaken by 
the Nehru Memorial Museum de- 
serve to be congratulated on their 
decision to explore this important 
field. After a systematic study of 
socialism in India between 1919 and 
1939 had been inaugurated by the 
circulation of a detailed chronology 
and a select bibliography, a seminar, 
attended by some thirty scholars, was 
held in November, 1968. nt which 
twenty-five papers were presented 
nnd discussed. Certain themes and 
fields which could not be covered 
were relegated to a later seminar, held 
in October, 1969. This was attended 
by twenty-five scholars, nnd thirteen 
papers were contributed. 

The present volume contains ten 
of the most representative papers 
gathered from both seminars. They 
deal with such questions ns the ideo- 
logy of socialism, the influence of 
Soviet Russia and the Communist 
International, the reactions of the 
Indian National Congress, the Influ- 
ence of the agrarian movements, nnd 
the impact of socialist ideas on two 
great literatures— Mnra 111 i nnd Tel- 
ugu. The papers arc very competent, 
nnd deserve careful study. The edit- 
ing and the format of the volume are 
botli first-rate. 


Sports and Pastimes 

Evans, Larry. Chess Questions 
Answered. 249pp. Faber and 
Faber. £2. 

The bulk of this book derives from 
a series of articles published by the 
author in Chess Life and Review 
and shares with them the merits and 
defects of occasional journalism. It 
is lively and interesting but its topi- 
cality Is alreudy fading into a kind 
of vlenx feu and much too much of 
the content consists of opinions, 
statements nnd quotations nt third 
hand. Far the weakest part of the 
book is that mentioned in the sub- 
title ■" the ten best games of the 
modern era ”, Of these only two have 
real claims to be so considered npd 
the remaining eight, including (he 
two in which the nuthor is involved,, 
would s 6 acccly come into question 
for appearance in un anthology of 
the hundred best- games, 

Bonet. Eduardo and others. Bulls, 
and Bull fighting. .Translated by 
Rafael Miilan. 332pp. 560 illus- 
trations. Allen and Unwin. £8.40. 
This gaudy, cumbersome album was 
made in America and published there 
. by Crown Publishers Inc. It is end-' 
lessly Informative and interestingly 
if crudely Illustrated. The three seo 
tions, deal with “ The Bullfighter ", 
“The Bull ’’ and “ The 'Bullfight ”, 
and nothing seems to have been, left 
but I (here is a good glossary of .teoh- 
•nfaalilies,; The translation is like bad, 
Hemingway; with key words— iWo, 
loreo, iorerd —^ left in Spanish; so that 
, 6 ven, expert analysis sounds more 
like a prospectus. , i . 


Walter Shepherd m odesU v , 
that 'his researches are issued l 
the expectation that future^ 
will improve their ac«iraTS 
their workmanship and increK 
utility’. It is in that spirit J 
few comments may be offered i 
origins of the signs of the Zed*, 
mysterious, but that for Afo 
hardly likely to be the Greek a* 
letter upsilon (Y); it is morer 
gestive of a ram's horns, lie ,,, 
bol for an unknown quantity iah 
phantus is probably a form of 1 
letter alpha ( a, first letter of vc 
mos, number), not of zela (jl \ 
fihe fascinating game could 
a long time, and a reader cantj 
be amazed at Mr Shepherd's q 
lion, ranging from tramps' “ w 
ger “ through hallmarks to mj 
mntical logic. 

Topography 

Plunkett, James. The Gemif 
Wore. A Book of Irish Fa 
208pp. Hutchinson. £2.80. 

Beginning with memories of d£ 
hood nnd youth in the Dublinhd 
described so fully in his novel Ar? 
pci City. James Plunkett recalls i 
sea-const quarters from Snndymt 
to Ringsend with “the ghosts* 
associations “ of the medieval ei 
and then describes happy waofo 
in Wicklow, Tipperary, and 
tern counties from Cork to D«^ 
Including the Arran Isles anil 
northern Arranmorc. Though rw; 
by the beauty of the sc w 
he is more concerned »! 
the myths which linger 
the memory of country pt: 
and their evocation by local 
such ns Joseph Campbell and B 
Gore-Booth, for he treats even « 
moded writers with affection. I) 
end, as he says, has not the tralh 
fact, and his own historical alio* 
are often inaccurate in detail, ) 
he recalls Imaginatively tbs e 
people whom the legends recast 
Bronze Age people with their W 
rituals, the credulous, ascetic nw 
vnl monks, the warrior chiefs i 
withstood Normqn and EnpT* 
vuders. His friendships with ft 
■ O'Connor and Pendnr O’Do* 
here gratefully remembered. J 
him this sense of '* indivisible H 
tlonship” with Irish antiquity »j 
place the " solemn nonseo« » 
carbonrd idenlirationsof theHow 
and-Virtue school of patriot* •? 
recaptures the past.ln its owns® 
by his record, for instance, « 
adventures of the O’Sullivan* W 

O’Neills in the seventeenth^ 
from Berehaven to Lough Sww 

Wine and Food 

Latham, Jean. The Pfawwy rfjj 
Company. A History of 
: and Meals. I79pp. A* .•ft 
Black. £3.25, 

Another book on meab M 
ners ! They • seem to. flpP“f 
terly, each more gaUdy nua 1 
sive thqn the one before- 
Uiiham’s is the anthology lyP^ 
copious quotation frpjjj' 
sources— Pepys, Evelyn. 

. Fiennes, and. famoQS .tnean 
•.fiction. After harrowing 
of our ancestors' manners 
Phlllippa Pulftr gave us ih C 
ing Passions , this book » w 
..even the chapter on, nprno 
Heines Could - hardly tunt the } 

1 Stomach. But the 1 book MJ 
written and' the author s » 
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mhrti* jii«J exprrlrnvv. KurMivr J.iulli 
nnj application i.irmv, rvlurn.ihlc bi 
IMh AnauU. I»7- from ih* Clerk, 
Caiiinlv ({nil. ]>.ir,heiirr. Dunvi. I 'leave 
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BLACKPOOL 
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fC/rfAl. LFNEUN’U LIURAKIAN 
■ w* In.licj lor Iht 

AM POST from idtebly 0 «p;rlencrd 
OUjralD LlBRABtlANS. Nuluim 
l_k tfi IC2.100 10 U.3«<}. 

I ante evtelli Tturn. onj uppllo. 
mum c»K 1 tlbrjilan and Liiraiui. 
TteiiT Futile librmv. Quern Slice!, 
)dnd FV1 IPX b> 211 b Augun, 
'W 

OTY AND COUNTY 
;. OF BRISTOL 

, AUI&TANT LIHRAHIAN 
I MOLA^D COLLEGE OP 
EDUCATION 

i APPUCATIGNS le.llrd liom qunlllird 
;l*iAH lui iboii POST In wnuidinf 

,Ui|i Uiq, 

r 1 1 Vi ilia iisdt 11.140 to tl.bSl per 
i uui iiutini io trillion in •cenidaflcc 
,'iu ikiiili ol the nudoul nwarJ). 

luwnM nndiiihtc »U 1 noilt rrltli 
<* LK«dia In ihe running or » llhr-n 
* ‘ItW tolumri ptni tncllUrk icrvleug 
flit KvkLlvi mauf.al. 
M nuMithmcill ui Tutor Llhrurun. 
laiitn. AalitaH UbrirUn jnJ cU rlcaJ 
■urn 

JeOatm hr hiitr giving rull iivinllt 
MWlnn and p.m riper lencc, 
tedaldiu ,gj delalll Ol qiulftteniloni 
|r.o rrtcnrci. ia iho Senior 
i rL -1 :"’ 1 Ortlecr. RcOlaiid Colima 
^iikib. BtJIanJ Hill, orlitul n3ft 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
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EAST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE 

EDUCATION COM Ml 11 CO 
,i Ou.ll Iflrd LIURAKIAN luqulred ill 
Hv.iJIjniU Sc h. <nl. Iirltlllngii.il. I jig 
I'jikihnc. 1 nil ii n deitluping u-cuud- 
nrk uetinol with l.tiK) puplli . n roll, 
pl.inncd tn bu.imi fullv euaiprchenvlvs 
pied I I/IB ihuniv. Local I'iiuvrmnrnl 
noun. 

Salmp nn scale (I. 25 U to ci.gnj per 
annum. 

.. Full her JiTaiN map be oluaincl from 
Ihc llc.idin.i»Ur at ihu ichntil. i.i wh.^n 
iiliullrail.ini h, Iriicr ihnuM be tub. 
i il It I cl without Jrl.iv. 


KULDOURN HOSPITAL 

C'ambrlUff. L (<l Slil : 

L 1 RHAHV ASSISTANT irqiilrrd tor 
tontine duties In eonntxlun nilh pro. 
tiding II tcrvtce M natlcntv nod 41 nil of 
thin piirchliurlc huipiial. 

Salary ictik (age 16 VCaifi. MU per 
innum ; rgc 21 yrarg nnd over. ( 8 -J 1 per 
annum, riving by increment) to ci.jii 
pec annum. 

stun retuumni and rxtal club rucill. 
tics available. 

Tunhcr pitrilenlnra may bo obtained 
frum the huipltul librarliin. 

Written avpllcntlant. giving del. ills of 
age nnd rapcilcncc. together with Ihe 
name) ...f two referee) to the Huipiial 
Secretary. 


INFORMATION AND 
LIBRARY SERVICE 

□ppurtuaUy (or u vouitu. emhnilaviie 
LNlltARIAN f INFOKMATION Ol H- 
CHR. Tilly li a icmpurary appoimnunt 
which (t capecicd la lieeoine permuneitl 
In 11 few Dinnilig' time I when a new In- 
icrniiUannl tomputeiUed aerrlce will he 
Impkmented). If you wuei lo run n. 
■malllsh technical library Ihc wuy II Ought • 
tu he, now It your dinner ! 

Trkpbnoc. write or i«ip In ..ivl we in. 
lint nil leu to J*r- Ann U.'lph. Ihe ln- 
•tliiitlon of Chemical inWKcil, In IM- 
jjmvu S>t n u re. London. B.W.I. Ul-J.W 

ISLE OF WIGHT 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

COUNTS’ IJIfRARV SBIWIOH 
SUKOOL/tUULOKEN S 

LCIHUAIRIANS (2» 

Tltege are enu puw appointment* w 
which the pmUi-Jlieri will be tngaied 


toother w.n, are two puw appointment* W 

**** (U&r fciitu Us u fc ««lo duQrg ai Bmnch Llbrgrwi tftirtng 

sS! Can “ gvhiol holiday peiloUa. 

nOlnurcmi ji* graded on ih»- 


w^urnemouthTn'd - 

r(K)[£ fw 1 p/ir-nV,” ^ id. 1 00). CamUdulei mnK ^ * ul,, N» oun- 

WJYaify4£GE OF ART tilled and altliough prevtouj eapcrlenee of 

HJAL LONDON HOUSE 1 Khval Ot cblldmn 1 IjbrVlM^wonld b) 

na wncmouih ao .-utvjolnge, cppltcsuons Fill 

ifcro HhSKi. Invitw from *ld««d from gludcnte now leaving Wk*iv 

ilST»./ 9 r. i^ Posr ^ wlwol 




SEHSE 
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Job dcaeriptlop an* applknion. ( orml 
avolluhlc float the Co wuy iJbriilMi. 
County Mbrary. Newport, ale of Wight 
Ct owng dal* 1(Hh Angiui. iv>3. 

BOROUGH OF KETTERING 

PUBLIC LIBRARY 

There Ii a vacancy on iht Librarian's. 
Oracle (C1.3SI jp ta.ioo per annumj for 
RTANT (or rtock «IUU»a 

.Ivies dully, ihe point of 

ente* on the grad* being Q*cd according 
to qualification) and eaprrlenco. TllvM 
iri ala other quali0«d Half on Ihe siieb- 
llthmenl and ,thl) pott II. tulle hi c for u 
recently qualified Hbrarlm. Housing 
aeconimodtilon. removul eapen-ri. and 
1 oJaing and dUturbane* allowuneet, . are 
ncr In- 
m . in* 

' Aiwllfailtma l «Uh the namci bf'iwo 
refertei ore 10 be teni 10 the undersigned 
by Auguii l5th. ; 1874 . 

□ DUNSrOBO PRIC8. Town Cltrt. 

• Municipal Offlees, 1 Bowling brten 
Roed, Ketteftflg, . Nbrlhenie. 


Indatrl and- dltti 
available .where a 
forraiiioB, may 1 
Borough Llbrarle 


1 l 

Symbology. 


wuiims, .ansa jvm*. * —r- . , -.l. 

shinc out. .-The ;pdrfrw( 

Is a iraYelatipn—rnpl tne_^L 

Polp1nnn50n ; tVUfi 'DM 


This, is avarMsi unusutaT ^Vcfliinftc. 
Every booM'^gty - ; n ; subject ‘ glvfis 
: symbols . ,'iiscc) ! Ih , thit^sub- 
joc(, bul , h*e ,is qae .-.thflt StieSpfs 
■ to gWc all kast 

seventeen subjects,- They are ■classi- 
fied geometrically as marks 
lOCRjupy Iwu dimensions,' biic dfmeh- 
sloa (Uaei) dr no. dimensions (doik). 
Naturally this, requires a- good deal 
of indexing nod cfoss-reforencing, 
but it is a» here. It Ms & reference 
book* for libraries, but it will -also 
give -muefc pleasure to (lie browser. 


yyuu -nu-'-su • J- V.T, AK 

. - clearly, one-, who 
.coiiii't .' the ; calories 
■Kumed aiiil recorded injBKL 
An iiuthority on ■QijE 
LnthamhM. jnany. if. 

■ juga and-dishefi as 
knd A'dcftl occasions . •> 

■' : 1 '-.-'O' 1 r“i fv 

• We rtffrel' tbftt *tbe^bli*Rj 
Rozanov's . Dostoeym'^w .4 jy 
of the Grand, »;«»! 

; given os the Johns Hafk‘ J.^^1 
lit is in feet fee 


mm Librarian writes: r 

response and this 
s now filled. The replied 
S . telephone and post were 
?J ?ply n um&r6us but paid tribute 
range end diversity oi your 
;wdershtpj . . . 
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pulling power of the 
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RESEARCH 

A lending City house requires a qualified male libra- 
rian aged between 24 und 28 lo main lain and extend 
the Research library and io control ancillary services. 
Salary in the region of £2,500 with a profit-sharing 
scheme. 

Applications should be made lo Box 0338 TLS. The 
Times, EC4P4DE. 


City of Westminster 

ASSISTANT CITY LIBRARIAN 

Principal Officer range i4.017-S4.S3) Inclurire. 

Applicant) nni)l bo clMricrivl librarians niilt wlJe experience In tho 
aiLuinlitraiion of public tiliruriu*. This pou is third in seniority and 
•liiiici include ncilug for the City librarian when required, preparing 
reports, super v thing vpvwial nnd icvlmical sen Ices nnd library publica- 
(iim-s, und co-operating with atcktlecM in library planning. 

To nltiuin spplicatiun form und further details please send postcard, 
'pliouu or call ui iltu Ldablidiinein Office (Ref. L7). Wninlnstor City 
I IHI. Victoria .Street, SWtl. now. Toi. Nn. OI-K34 5959 (Z4-Uour Am*- 
futiu service). Clnsing dale 25 ill AugM)! , 1972. 


UNIVERSITY OF AARHUS, DENMARK 

Lectureship in English Literature 1972-1973 

Applications are invited for a post as temporary lecturer 
in English Literature. The post will be tenable from 
1st (or 15th) September 1972 to 31st July 1973. Preference 
will be given to the applicant with special interest in 
16th and 17th, or 18th-century English Literature. 

Application) with nt least two references and giving details of research 
■ud teaching npc Hence should hr «em not later than 2 1 it August to 
AorliUi Universitel. 8000 Aarhus C, Denmark. 


ARMAGH COUNTY COUNCIL 

SCHOOLS LIBRARY ORGANISER 

Applications are Invited from Chartered Librarians for the 
above post In Ihe County Library 8ervice. 

Salary scale E1.B32-C2.199 (under review), point of entry 
to be determined by reference to experience. 

Further particulars and application form rinay be obtained 
irom the County Librarian, County Library Headquarters, 
Charlemont Gardens, The Mall, Armagh. Closing date lath 
August, 1972. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF BROMLEY 

BROMLEY COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

DEPUTY LIBRARIAN 

Applications are invited from Chartered Librarians for 
appointment on Qualified Librarians.' Scale up to £2,100 
per annum (under review), plus .£105 London Weighting. 

DRtaMM covur staff administration, book rtltttlon and ordering, 
SSifta-SSf'- Hipcrlcnec h, Bon . tao t 

Further details from the Librarian, Bromley College of Technoloov 
W* BR2 to W,lom 8p P ,i£ - a,lon ■honld ba ma% 


LANCASHIRE' 

. Candidate) mint ># 'Cttariend Llh- 1 . 
mrlang, pre/erahly egjwrlenced in a cob 
*“ Bn 

'^^ra&p-iu; a a 

according . io quallReatloni and Capcti- 
c ^ s “ 5s 

[idtefd w ,,pnl, * lni . , "HI bi’. teeon- 
1 Tl trail Smith . Priocttwl. - • 


LONDON. BOROUGH 


CbcdtireCowtyCMKil 

• ••’ Branch ! ’. 
Ubrcrlai) ■ 

' £2,100^2,661 1 
• Wllmslow 

Appllontlons are Invited 
from chartered librarians.' 
for the above poat at the • 
Wllmslow Branch Lib ram j 


.iU I'liB'lHf UT. n 


ro Invited . Mm 


5 (£2,100^3.681). 

, Applkalion form and de- 
tails from .... 

The ftireetor t Ubtariao 
and Museums. . ; 

91 HooleRfiad, Cheater, 
CH2 3NQ, :• ■ - 

Cloiing >.da|e s . 

15th August. 


AUGUST 4 1 972 TLS: 92 


ROYAL BURGH OF AYR 
AYR PUBLIC LIBRARY 

u) Depute Burgh Librarian 

b) Senior Assistant 
(Bibliographical Services) 

Chartered Librarians with appropriate qualifications and 
experience. 

For the poat of Depute E1.872-C2.283. and for the post 
of Sonior Assistant £1 ,545-El ,932. 

The duties ol the Depute will cover the whole Tange of 
Library Services with special responsibility lor staffing. 
The Senior Assistant will be responsible for the request 
■service, stock control and some classification. 

The Library has a full development programme, Includ- 
ing conversion to computer charging In T972 and the 
provision of a number of new buildings. 

The positions ere superannuate and N.J.I.C. conditions 
of service will apply. The Council operate a Group Life 
Scheme. 

Further particulars may be obtained from and applica- 
tions for both posts should be submitted to the 
Librarian, Carnegie Llbraiy, 12 Main Street, Ayr, rot 
later than twenty-ona days after the date of this 
advertisement. AM applications must provide the names 
of two referees. 


Town Buildings, 
Ayr. 

31st July, 1972 


DAVID C. RICHMOND, S.S.C, 
Town Clork and Clerk lo the 
Library Committee 


Suitably experienced persons are invited (a apply fox 
ihe post of 

ASSISTANT-IN-CHARGE 

at CHANTRY BRANCH LIBRARY. 

Salary, nceording to experience and qualifications, within 
scale A.P. 2 (£1,530 lo £1,803 per annum); 371-hour, 
5-day week on rola basis. 

Removal expenses, xculing-ln allowances and temporary 
lodging allowance will be paid In appropriate circum- 
stances. ^ . 


Further detail* from Ihc <T!IEP 
LIBRARIAN, CENTRAL 
LIBRARY, IPSWICH, IPI 3DE, 
(o whom applications, giving all 
relevant Information, afiould be 
aeut by August 14. 



('ouniv 

i 



CRAIG! E COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION, AYR 

COLLEGE LIBRARY 


ttATAI OfillFR ■ ffcS.ruJrK 
.J , ■ utn ■ ffJsaaiSfBs 

ot 40, POO volumes. The successful applicant, who should be free to 
take up duty aa soon as potslblo, will be rosponslblo lo Ihe Principal 
Librarian lor. tha claeoincation end cataloguing of ell forme of tlbfRIV 
■took Including non-book materlBla ol various lypoe- • • 5 

8 alery. scale ; N.J.C. A/P "C E " (C1,B72-E2,4fl7) with piecing Ig 
be wranged. 

Further information end forme of appIfoaUan may he 1 obtained from 
ihe Oollaga Secretanr, CAfflle College ol Eduosllon, Ay i, KAB WR, 
W whom^ompleiad epplloatlon forme should bs . relumed by 26th 
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